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AS A NEWSPAPER 
ae 


FORTNIGHT ago it would have seemed 
— incredible for anyone to suppose that by this time 
a next year there would be a new, independent 
republic of Cyprus—a republic in ‘which Britain 
; would still retain certain sovereign rights. That would have 


y é 


meant that Britain, Greece, and Turkey—and the people of 
Cyprus—would each have. gained something of what they 
wanted. What then seemed impossible has come about, and 
we are already in a position to look at the new problems 

facing Cyprus. 
The first steps, in fact, towards clearing the ground have 
i already been taken. Within hours of the return to the island 
of Sir Hugh Foot, the Governor, came the mass release of 
the detainees. And at last the Greek Cypriots have found a 
-__ reason to celebrate the agreement. It is hardly surprising that 
4 there was no immediate reaction in Cyprus when the news 
wz -_was first broadcast. After all, the Cypriots themselves knew 
| _ jittle of what had been agreed at Ziirich or what would be 
> announced from the three capitals. In any case they could 
not be expected to relax their violent attitudes at a moment’s 
- motice when they were confronted with the strange fact of 
an aia peace. Peace, like violence, takes some getting 


a re ae the example at the end of the week of those 
Purki tesa schoolchildren demonstrating in favour of 
‘ition ” and ea Archbishop Makarios. But Reet soon 


Settlement for Cyprus 


By GEORGE SCOTT 


learned they were out of date when the Turkish authorities 


came down on them, deploring their activities and sentiments, 


and their spokesman apologized to the Turkish authorities. 
The future of Cyprus—and the success of the constitutional — 
proposals—depends on how quickly and thoroughly children 
like those, on both sides, and their elders, take to heart the 
meaning of the compromise by which peace has been 
achieved. And that, in turn, will depend upon the strength of 


the example set by their leaders who will have the responsi- 


bility of administering the new republic. 

We are all still wondering how effective Archbishop 
Makarios will be in persuading his more extreme followers 
that compromise was necessary and desirable. We are asking 
how much significance should be placed upon the statement 
made by the Bishop of Kyrenia, who denounced the agree- 
ment as ‘ surrender’ and said the struggle for enosis—union 
with Greece—would go on. Will Archbishop Makarios be 
under pressure from his left- and right-wing compatriots? 
Over the weekend, Archbishop Makarios was saying that the 
day of rejoicing has arrived, but reminding the Greek 
Cypriots in London that freedom was not only a right but 
a responsibility. Nevertheless, questions like these are bound 
to be asked—and not only in Britain. But it is well worth 
remembering one thing: they do not presuppose pessimistic 
answers. They merely reflect the recognition that the prob- 
lems facing the people of Cyprus now are practical ones, 
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presentatives, allowe: 
Chambers to Me ee 


. discuss questions of education, reli 
ae "welfare of their own peoples. * 
Im the past few days President pe as: ee i, - 
i panel tent, and Mr. Ben-Gurion, somewhat unexpectedly, a 
he Sale led it as an example of compromise which might help direct or indirect, acme | id inte 
_ Israel and her Arab neighbours to‘ solve their differences. the republic of. Cyprus. And who could have ae 
Reports eet did not suggest a similar sympathy there, a fortnight ago?—General Aaa Service Pr Sete 
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Seow Krst Reactions in the Island we 


‘By PATRICK SMITH, B.B. © special ek in Cyprus %, e as Es 


ae 
OTH the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities When the terms of i vccinelie were published in the 


in Cyprus are relieved that agreement to make the island, many hundreds of ‘people crowded into the Govern- 
island an independent republic has been reached, for ment’s information office in Nicosia to obtain copies which 

: it means an imminent end to the strife-ridden emer- were being distributed free. Many of them stood in the streets 
gency which has lasted almost three years. At the same time afterwards reading the document carefully by the light of the © 

_ they are extremely worried, which explains the absence of street lamps. With its declarations and memoranda it will take — 

any real spontaneous rejoicing in Nicosia, the capital, where some time to digest. Some young Greek Cypriots told me 
the population is perhaps most aware of the political com- that they did not think Archbishop Makarios, when he 
plications ahead. All are anxious to study the full details of returned, would consent ‘to stand as a candidate for the 
the settlement. Looked at from London, no doubt, there is Presidency. Thay .——s 
obvious satisfaction that the question of the future of the First reactions show that people ai are conscious of the enor- a 
British bases has been dealt with, and that the old bonds mous amount of work which has to be done at high speed to 

_ between Britain, Greece, and Turkey, which were so severely carry out the provisions of the agreement which lay down > 

_ Strained by the Cyprus issue, will now be strengthened again. that an independent republic of Cyprus must be in existence ca 
this time next year. One prominent Greek Cypriot barrister, -— "2 
Z Mr. Glafcos Clerides, said that to make the constitution work, # 

_ Anxiety about Domestic Issues _ details of which will ‘have’ to be thought out by a joint com- _ 

_. But the Cypriots are naturally more interested in the mission, there would have to be a continuance of goodwill 

domestic issues—how the agreement which is to shape their between both communities such as was shown at the London _ 

future will be made to work. There are some who fear that conference. His father, Mr. John Clerides, who is a leading — 

__. the old divisions between those who looked to Greece and Q.C. in Cyprus, has been mentioned as a possible presidential = 

those who looked to Turkey in the island will be perpetuated candidate. No authoritative Turkish Cypriot comment is Wet" ne, 

‘ by it. There are others who are wondering whether the politi- available and it seems likely that none will be made until — . 

_ cal influence of the Autocephalous Church of Cyprus, of Dr. Kutchuk and his advisers return, 

_ which Archbishop Makarios is the head, with its patronage 2 game Smite and iad Programme 

_ and power, will remain as strong as before. These include : eae es 

: ‘many solid business men and workers whom it would be 

_ wrong to identify with Communism. — 

_ The Eoka terrorist organization will be wondering what 
will be the fate of their leader, Grivas, and also whether there 
is going to be an amnesty. The extreme left-wing elements 
are waiting to see whether they will be proscribed under the 
agreement as they are in Greece and Turkey. And many 
Cypriots, whatever their political views, are already wonder- 
Ing about such things as how much longer they will have a 
British passport, which is an important asset when it comes 
to emigration; whether the Cyprus pound will continue to — 

be backed by sterling; and whether the present standard of — 
3 a _ living can be maintained if the independent republic of 
_ Cyprus decides to leave the British Commonwealth. And, 
_ most immediate of all. how will the transfer of power come 
- about and how long will it take? Can. a sufficient measure of 
re co-operation between the traditionally antagonistic com- 
- munities be counted on to make the agreement work? In a 
word, can the miracles at Ziirich eid Poondon be reproduced 
me] rapidly in Cyprus? 

_ These are but a few of the questions passing through ‘ae 

___ people’s minds. The agreement is moe y yet in focus; it “= . a x 
ae when all the. leaders have returned. - Ht a . sell 
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Television in . Print | 


Lieutenant-General_ oR BRIAN HORROCKS'S- se 
talk on Colon nel David Stirling ite E % 

and the men of the ‘Special Air Service _ 
| will be ‘Published in ‘THE LISTENER next ¢ week 


Ay . 
’ YEHUDI MENUHIN’S Glevisiale talk. 
» (Sous the Hungarian h composer Béla Barték 
will also a ear in this number he 
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me new short: story. 
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The New Industrial Revolution 


By SIR WALTER PUCKEY 


HE. second Industrial Revolution 

is said to be upon us, and many 

are wondering exactly what it is 

and how revolutionary it is likely 
to be. So far no crystallized body of opinion 
or definition has emerged, but some might 
say that the term ‘ second Industrial. Revo- 
lution’ describes two current and comple- 
mentary developments: first, the fairly 
sudden arrival on the industrial scene of 
spectacular scientific and _ technological 
discoveries, such as automation and nuclear 
energy; and, secondly, a speeding up of 
the rate of development of science and 
technology; in other words, new discoveries 
succeed and replace each other much more 
rapidly than ever before. 

I am a technologist by training, and this 
description should satisfy me because it 
places the technologist in a key position as 
one of the controllers of this new revolu- 
tion. It is a satisfying and powerful position 
to be in. Yet, somehow, I am not convinced 
that scientists and technologists alone have 
caused the second Industrial Revolution, or 
that they alone are responsible for directing 
it towards desirable ends. 

What other ingredients make up this revolution, and who else 
is concerned in it? Before we reach conclusions, let us go back to 
the first Industrial Revolution and re-examine some of the forces 
which started it, and the problems created by it. The first Indus- 
trial Revolution saw the rise of machine power, and all too often 
the domination of men by machines; it is only in recentyears that 
man has been able to escape to some extent from enslavement 
by the machines he created, In the last few decades, during 
the declining years of the first Industrial Revolution, a new philo- 
sophy and its practical expression began to emerge, which 
recognized the permanence of a machine-using world, but the 
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The second Industrial Revolution: 


sorting letters by an electronic machine last 
Christmas 


The first Industria] Revolution: weaving by power looms, c. 1840 


even greater permanence and importance of man himself in it. 

Many forces combined to create this new climate; political, 
economic, and technical. The growth of trade unions, of new 
welfare standards, of joint consultation, helped to restate man’s 
superior status and to dignify man’s power over machine power. 
Economically, the demands for, and of, full employment forced 
us to give more attention to a fuller understanding and hence a 
better use of manpower. Technically, we took a great leap forward, 
largely because of the impetus total war gave to scientific research 
and development. 

These several forces have drastically altered our social and 
industrial outlooks. They have caused us to reorganize our educa- 
tional programmes; they have changed our man- 
management practices and have stimulated not only 
the development of exciting new machines like elec- 
tronic computers but a great amount of research into 
man himself, his make-up, his motives, and that 
wonderful machine, his brain. 

Before the eighteenth century our outlook was con- 
ditioned largely by classical and theological philo- 
sophies. From then on it became increasingly concerned 
with mathematical, scientific, and technical activities, 
leading to the development of the machine age of the 
first Industrial Revolution, From the second quarter 
of this century we have been more and more con- 
cerned with reinstating, or at least restating, man’s 
place in a machine or technical world. This will be 
our main concern over the next twenty-five years. 

How successfully have we adapted machines to men, 
and men to machines? Gandhi said that machinery 
was ‘the chief symbol of modern civilization, and it 
represented a great sin’, But modern India uses much 
more machine power and will go on doing so to attain 
her political and economic objectives. In Britain we 
made many mistakes during the first Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and we are still living- with them. But before 
becoming too depressed about restrictive practices in 
docks, or unwilling acceptance of new ideas in the 
shipyards, let us remember our many successes, where 
thousands of men and women are accepting innovation, 
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mechanization, and now automation, with no more than a proper 
and critical amount of resistance. b 

But, just as we were adjusting ourselves to machine power, a 
major advance took place in machine*or technological develop- 
ment. The last war stimulated great scientific effort, in which the 
atom bomb and radar control systems were prominent. Yet only 


ten years after the first atom bomb was dropped the world sawa | 


large international conference devoted to the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Better killing has been partially diverted to better 
living. 


Old Words with a Wider Significance 

Our recent scientific and technological achievements have not 
been limited to better control of material forces. They have in- 
cluded more research into man himself, and in particular into a 


_ better understanding of his control over himself. New and exciting 


man-machine terms are appearing, such as the electronic brain, 
and old words like ‘ communication’ and ‘ control’ are taking on 
a wider significance. 

It is worth noting, in passing, the extent to which ‘ machine 
technologies are contributing to the developments of ‘ social ’ 
technologies, and to quote just two examples, the electro- 
encephalograph for measuring brain activity owes much to 
electronic engineering, while new methods of medical diagnosis 
owe much to the availability of isotopes, a product of the nuclear 
programme. ea 

It seems to me that three major developments have commenced 
in the last few decades, First, the development of machine power, 
to a high degree of technical sophistication: the hydrogen bomb, 
the sputnik, and the electronic computer are three examples. 
Secondly, greater research into man himself, thus enabling us 
to see more clearly how and why man ‘ticks ’—that is, to see 
more clearly how his brain works and its relationship with his 
body; and, thirdly, the development of machine-man relation- 
ships, in order to establish greater understanding between men 
and the new machine forces they are creating. This new relation- 
ship is itself producing new specialist activities, such as cyber- 
netics, ergonomics, and applied psychology. 

Let me elaborate these three points, First, the development of 
machine power: the machines of the first Industrial Revolution 
were largely machines to replace or multiply muscle-power; one 
might almost say, using a human analogy, that they were below- 
the-neck machines. Today, we are trying to design machines 
having a greater ability to control themselves, or, using the same 
analogy, above-the-neck machines. Every housewife will realize 
that her pop-up toaster, thermostat-controlled iron and oven do 
precisely this, and once the human being has decided upon the 
colour of toast, or temperature of the iron, the machine auto- 
matically takes over, providing both power and control. We have 
elaborated these simple examples into machines like, for instance, 
the recent American sputnik, where electronic brains are built 
into the system and enable the sputnik, once launched, to make 
many decisions, and perform certain important tasks with no 
apparent connexion to earth. 


> 


Controlling Variables 
In more practical terms we are today vitally interested in 
designing machines which have a more exact control over vari- 
ables. Someone once said ‘ Show me a factory whose products are 
consistent and I will show you a well-organized factory”, But 
consistency in the factory, and in other spheres, involves constant 
control over the variables that are always trying to be—well— 
variable! We have to contend with many variable materials and 


“machines. We have variable weather, variable road surfaces; in 


fact, life is spent in controlling as well as we can all the variables 
in life, including, of course, variable men and women. Any 
machine or control system which helps us in this task is of great 
value. Generally speaking, the ability of a machine to take care 
of variable conditions is proportional to its internal capacity, 
and in an over-simplified way what we are doing is not so much 
to create fundamentally new machines. but to increase the capa- 
city of machines such as the computer to heights which are 
astronomic by previous standards. Modern electronics enables us 
to use 186,000 miles per second more widely. 
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“as Capek’s robot frightened people years ago. 


Paradoxically, the very complexity and volume of modern 
scientific development provides its own problems, because the 
problem of choice becomes 0 
become more critical. An even greater future lies in developing 
machines or systems that will help us to exercise better commer- 
cial judgment and make better decisions. 

The second development is more research into man himself. 
To me, as a technologist and an industrial manager, this work 
has at least two fascinating possibilities. First, through it I might 
be able to expand my knowledge of men and women, their 
motives, their emotions, their skills and possibilities, I realize 
today with many other technologists that I understand machines 
much more than I understand the men and women who design 
and use these machines. That is a serious gap in my qualifications. 

Secondly, I see an increasing opportunity to improve machines 
through a closer understanding of men. We find, in the field of 
medical and social research, many new tools and machines, and 
many techniques used which were developed by others; this cross- 
fertilization between specialists is good. If it develops it will 
break down the many barriers which have been erected by special- 
ists concentrating too narrowly on their own subjects. 

The third development [ mentioned earlier was the develop- 
ment of machine-man relationships. This is to me the most 
fascinating and perhaps the most dangerous of all, because many 
people are not yet prepared to accept a close relationship between 
men and machines. 


The Alarming ‘Electronic Brain’ 

The term ‘ electronic brain’ has frightened many people, just 
Earlier still 
Descartes was condemned for advancing the theory of the ‘ animal 
machine’, and Hobbes criticized for applying geometric solutions 
to social institutions. Only recently a distinguished professor said : 
“The idea of man as an individual is being everywhere replaced 
by the idea of man as a cheerful robot in a mass society ’, It is 
obvious that the development of what we might call brain 
machines has roused various passions in various breasts. Some 
people see them as logical developments of machine power; a 
smaller group see them as important attempts to reach a better 


understanding of men through a better understanding of modern ~ 


machine power. A few believe conversely that through our 
researches into man we shall design better machines, It was Pro- 
fessor Norbert Wiener who found a word for this modern concept; 
the term ‘cybernetics’ may well become the symbol of the 
twenty-first century. 

The basic man-machine philosophic analogy is not new, but the 
keys of modern science and technology have unlocked doors that 
were closed against earlier researchers, and if paradoxically we 
become more intimately acquainted with the make-up of man, 
in body and brain, it will be as much through modern ‘ machine’ 
researches as any other medium. Men like Wiener, Rosenblueth, 
Von Neumann, and our own,Grey Walter and Ashby have brought 
to bear on the subject a wide range of specialist skills, such as 
mathematics, neurology, psychiatry, and physiology. Cybernetics 
will require us to integrate all these, including a variety of 
mechanical sciences and technologies. , 

Certainly, of all the specialist studies, cybernetics is the one 
more likely than most to be valuable to future industrial managers. 
It represents the marriage of man and machine, or if that is too 
intimate a relationship to use, the best means of understanding 
why and how men can live and work effectively in a machine 
environment; in other words, it is a key word of the second 
Industrial Revolution. 2 


Such new technologies and techniques are opening up new . 


approaches to man-management, and man-to-man understanding. 
These may provide some of the answers to Professor Revans when 
he said ‘The subject [of management] is still in its sixteenth 
century, awaiting its Galileo to stimulate the study of its facts, 
its Kepler to encourage the measurement of those facts, its Huy- 
gens to invent the instruments by. which those measurements can 


rder, and the commercial decisions 


laws’. Cybernetics may well become the universal meeting ground 


of many specialists and the subject will involve considerable 
academic disciplines, it might do much to create a common under- 
standing among people. .. ae a 
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try’s ability to’ pay vidends and pension 
in 1970 are already born, andi ‘e important, they have 
_ probably already finished their formal education. How, then, 
can industry be any better, then, than it is today? How, in 
a wider context, can we fulfil the words of Tennyson when he > 
said ‘Let knowledge grow from more to more, but more of 
reverence in us dwell’? ok Bs 
Perhaps I have raised more questions than I have answered. 
Perhaps I should have discussed some of the moral aspects, too. ' 
One thing, however, seems certain to. me—any revolution, and 
this new one is no exception, involves all members of the com- ete 


_-_ today, and will have tomorrow, a greatly speeded up edycational 
; ik ___ Programme. Industry faces a great increase in its educational 
___ and training requirements. Commercially, the problem of main- 
taining stability in the technological storm will require added 
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skills. Managerially, industry reports an increasing strain on its 
existing executives, and little improvement in the supply of more — 
and better managers to take care of its more complex problems, 
_ including the important one of organizing uncommon specialists 

_ to work for a common objective. aes ih 

_The supply of generalists is not keeping pace with the specialists. 
I was talking recently to a management group, and reminding 
them and myself that all the managers who will have to 
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munity. Let us remember that our industrial future is not only 
in the hands of the scientists and technologists, in spite of fashion- 
able pronouncements to that effect. Developments like nuclear 
energy and automation concern us all. The more we are able to 
delegate control to the machines, the more responsibility is vested 


in us, as members of the community, to develop better control 


over ourselves. This is largely the task, and the challenge, of 
the second Industrial Revolution —Third Programme 


A Fresh Anxiety for Egypt 


AIRO regards itself both as the citadel of Arab 
nationalism and as the chief exponent of Arab Soviet 
, friendship, so the effect there of the news of a new wave 
of Jewish immigration from Communist eastern Europe 
into Israel can be imagined. It struck commentators a blow 
straight to the solar plexus: what is more, it struck them at a 
moment when they were still badly winded from an earlier blow 
aimed at the same sensitive region. That came with the discovery 
that, in a sister Arab country, Iraq, an apparently well-organized 
Communist movement was openly deriding the sacred cause of 
Arab nationalism. This second blow has come from a quarter that 
_the Arabs had been taught to regard as their staunchest sym- 
pathizer; and their reaction, understandably enough, has been one 
of pained astonishment. 
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The Four Daggers : 

It was shown very neatly in a cartoon that appeared in Cairo 
a day or so ago, in which an apprehensive Arab surveys four 
threateningly upraised daggers. The first three represent British, 
French, and American support for Israel, while the fourth and 
largest is labelled ‘ Immigration of 3,000,000 Jews ’, and the Arab 
_ is murmuring: ‘Et tu, Brute?’ The implication there is clear 


By ERIK DE MAUNY, B.B.C. Middle East correspondent 


march in and take over. They therefore set about convincing the 
Iraqi Prime Minister, General Kassem, that the local National- 
ists, led by Colonel Aref, were plotting against him. In that they 
were successful, with the result that the Communists, who had 
opposed the Nationalists all along, were immeasurably strength- 
ened. According to this Cairo version, the Western Powers are 
willing to tolerate a Communist-run régime in Iraq in the long- 
term interests of their own policy of divide and rule: and the 
suggestion that the West is somehow behind the present Jewish 
immigration movement really stems from the same premise—that 
it is in the Western interest to keep the whole region in a state 
of ferment. Privately, a few more thoughtful observers in Cairo 
will admit that this also seems to be the long-term purpose of 
Moscow. That, anyway, was the view of one prominent Arabic 
newspaper editor to whom I spoke. But he still stuck doggedly 
to the belief that it was all Britain’s fault in the first place. ‘If 
only you British had not persisted in regarding President Nasser 
as a Communist agent’, he said, ‘these developments wouldn’t 
have taken place. Why won’t you realize that the one force that 
could bring real stability to the Middle East is Arab Nationalism?’ 


Joint Approaches in U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
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That obviously begs a good many questions. But the general 
picture in Cairo is confused, with more than a hint of an agonizing 
reappraisal going on behind the scenes. There are, perhaps, just 
two more questions that should be asked. First, what positive 
action can the Arab States take; and, secondly, how will renewed 
Jewish immigration affect those Jews who still live in the Arab 
countries? On the first point, the most that has been suggested 


‘enough, although so far it is the exception rather than the rule. 
The interesting thing is just how strenuously the Cairo press has 
been trying not to implicate the Soviet Union too closely. It has 
preferred instead to talk in vague and general terms of a so-called 
imperialist conspiracy, backed by American dollars. This reluc- 
tance is understandable so long as the United Arab Republic has 
to rely heavily on Soviet aid to fulfil its ambitious develop- 
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But I think there is another, and more subtle, cause for hesita- 


so far is a concerted move of protest through diplomatic channels, 
with the possibility of the Arab ambassadors in Washington and 
Moscow making joint approaches to President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Khrushchev. As for those Jews who remain in Arab countries, 
most of them are elderly 'and have had no direct contact with 
Zionism. But neither they, nor the 200,000 or so Arabs still living 
in Israel, are likely to feel wholly secure until a statesman on one 
side or the other feels big enough, and powerful enough, to 
demolish the present barriers of enmity and mistrust. At the 
moment that day seems as far off as ever. 
— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


‘The Middle East and the Crisis of 1956’ is the title of an 
essay by Dr. Albert Hourani included in a volume devoted to 
Middle Eastern affairs and published as Paper No. 4 in the 
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St. Antony’s College, Oxford, series (Chatto and Windus, 16s.). 


fear of the Western Powers was that President Nasser would 
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Breaking a Barrier 


RS. MANYA HARARI’S talk ‘On Translating 

Russian ’, which we print today, contains examples 

of the difficulty caused by any linguistic barrier. 

Several are taken from Doctor Zhivago, which with 
Mr. Max Hayward she translated into its English version. Mrs. 
Harari is at pains to emphasize how approximate and unsatis- 
factory are the equivalents for some Russian words in the English 
language. While her awareness of this fact is undoubtedly a 
pointer to the excellence of her own work as a translator, her 
opinions are not as unusual as they would have been a genera- 
tion ago. In the present century there has been a rise in the 
level of translating standards as more and more of the classics 
of each nation have come to be shared by all. We have moved 
a long way from the sort of English into which a page of 
*Erckmann-Chatrian ’» was turned in the school exercise books 
of about 1900. 

Since the last war, much progress has been made in company 
with an expanding interest at British schools and universities 
in the study of modern languages, In 1957, 11,744 boys and 
girls took the advanced level General Certificate for French as 
against 4,700 who took the old ‘ Higher Certificate’ in 1939. 
During 1957, 11,382 people read Italian in evening classes as 
against 1,965 in 1938. More important, perhaps—and not shown 
by statistics—there has been something of a revolution in recent 
years in language teaching methods. Twenty years ago, learning a 
European tongue at school was still considered a weak alternative 
to learning Latin. Attaining a high degree of grammatical 
efficiency was the first and sometimes it seemed the only object. 
Yet even then some French and German grammars contained the 
beginnings of a greater flexibility. Only rarely had boys been ex- 
pected to talk Latin to each other; so it had always been allowable 
that this language should be taught by learning off such unlikely 
sentences as: ‘She never saw him without calling him fratricide ’. 
But in the teaching of French during the late “thirties similar 
phrases of ‘Ja plume de ma tante’ kind were starting to be out- 
moded. There was a hint of reason as well as wickedness, when a 


new French instruction book landed its readers (in illustrating the 


use of @ following the verb connaitre) with the sentence: ‘My 
father works on a farm; if he is in the pig-sty, you will know 
him by his hat ’. 

Nowadays, more emphasis is placed on teaching foreign 
languages phonetically and on trying to tie lessons in with 
exchange visits of pupils abroad. Much has also been done by the 
B.B.C.’s Modern Language Broadcasts accompanied by the publi- 
cation and sale of different pamphlets to illustrate them. The main 
virtue of these is that classés can overhear a language, like 
German, for instance, spoken in an authentic German setting. 
Meanwhile, Network Three has its own ‘Listen and Learn’ 
series. Next October a weekly programme will start on this 
network for beginners in Russian, Apart from the inherent 
beauties of the Russian language, there is 4t the moment a par- 
ticular drive in schools and universities to attract more pupils to 
the study of it, because of the practical value of Russian for 
scientists and technical students. It is to be hoped that the 
B.B.C.’s project will help both schools and universities in their 
new effort. ei. 
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What The : | Are Saying 


Cypri and the Russian visit 


Mr. MACMILLAN’S VISIT to Beccow and the agreement reached 
on Cyprus were both the subjects of numerous commentaries. The 
Cyprus agreement was strongly criticized in Communist broad- 
casts but warmly welcomed by commentators in the free world. A 
number of Western broadcasts saw in the amicable settlement of a 
problem hitherto so intractable as Cyprus a good augury for Mr. 
Macmillan’s talks with the Soviet leaders on problems as dead- 
locked as Berlin. 

In Moscow the press published the full texts of the speeches 
made by Mr. Macmillan, as well as by Mr. Khrushchev, at 
Moscow airport and at the Kremlin banquet, and expressed the 
hope that Britain and the Soviet Union can make an important 
joint contribution to settling international problems. Four days 
before Mr. Macmillan’s arrival, Moscow radio broadcast a speech 
by Mr. Khrushchev in Tula, in which, referring to the British 
Prime Minister’s visit, he said: 

If the British are coming to us with good intentions to reach 
agreement and improve relations, then we will assist in everything 
which contributes to strengthening peace. 


A Moscow broadcast quoting Pravda on Mr. Macmillan’s visit 
to Moscow said that much depended on his being ready to 
approach the German problem with ‘ realism ’*. 53 

The Western replies to the Soviet Notes on Berlin and 
Germany were criticized by Moscow and East German radios as 
providing no reasonable basis for a settlement. From the United 
States, the New York Herald Tribune was quoted as saying: 

The coming spring may present the world with one of its most 
serious crises since“1945. The crisis would not be grave for the 
West alone. To avoid it will require statesmanship—a quality that 
has been lacking in the Khrushchev speeches. Mr. Macmillan 


must discover whether it is still to be found in the Khrushchev 
thinking. 


The Christian Science Monitor was quoted for the following 
comment: 


The changing background against which the Macmillan visit 
to the Soviet Union must take place makes his trip all the more 
appropriate. If Mr. Dulles’s role in discussions. with the Soviet 
Union is to be restricted, the strengthening of Mr. Macmillan’s . 
position can be useful to American and Western interests. There 
is hardly a thought that Soviet leaders can take Mr. Macmillan’s 
visit as an opportunity to exploit differences. That his Russian 
journey follows closely upon consultations between him and Mr. 
Dulles in London indicates allied agreement. 


A number of Western countries welcomed the Cyprus agree- 
ment. The New York Times was quoted as saying: 

The Cypriots have won their fight for freedom. They must now . 
demonstrate that they are worthy of it. The conference has ended 
with a resounding success for enlightened statesmanship that will 
be welcomed by the whole free world. “* 


From Switzerland, La Suisse was quoted as saying: 

The conclusion of the Cyprus treaty will give the greatest satis- 
faction everywhere. All concerned have shown sufficient goodwill. 
The independence of Cyprus is now ensured. Reconciliation has _ 
become ‘fact. j eas ee 

From France, the Socialist Le Populaire was 
that it was a happy proof of 
uttering threats. From Yug 


pulair quoted as saying 
f Western cohesion when Russia was _ 
oslavia, a government spokesman was - 


quoted as welcoming the agfeement as being in the interests of 
peace and the Cypriot peoplé But he described as ‘ tendentious ’? _ 
reports that the agreement 


ight lead to a revival of the Balkan ~ 
 PAurore was quoted as saying: — 

Already exasperated by the ' nt, which 
thwarts its vision of expans 
become still more so through # 


Moscow broadcasts accused tHe Greek Government of ¢ 
ing to United States blackmail, contrary to the 
and to the will of the Greek people *. Accordi 


the agreement set up a ‘p 
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Did You Hear That? 


NADIA NERINA AND THE CLASSICAL BALLET 

* NapDIA NERINA ’, said CLEMENT Crisp in ‘ Comment’, ‘ is tech- 
nically the finest dancer in this country, with a serene, all-round 
authority. Unlike many virtuosos her dancing appears effortlessly 
controlled, and her technical feats 
never distort the flow of the choreo- 
graphy. I saw her recently, in Swan 
Lake, give a dazzling pas de deux 
in the third act with David Blair, 
made all the more exciting because 
they gave the impression that they 
could happily do much more if called 
upon. 

‘In the past, Nerina’s classical roles 

have at times been considered uneven: 
magnificently danced to the detriment 
»of the characterization, which seemed 
rather shallow, as if she knew what 
emotions were to be expressed and 
dutifully tacked them on to her danc- 
ing. There seemed indeed to be a 
barrier between the good dancer 
Nerina was, and the greater dancer 
she should become. So it is a pleasure 
to report that, judging on her per- 
formances this season, she seems to 
have passed this barrier. She is danc- 
ing as well as ever and with a new 
warmth and ease of feeling in her 
classical roles. Emotional and drama- 
tic interest have now become more 
part of her characterizations, and she 
is dancing with greater subtlety. 

‘I think that I would date this 
development from her superb Sleep- 
ing Beauty early in the New Year. 
From her first entry on stage for the taxing Rose Adagio she was 
radiant and dramatically convincing. She really was a princess on 
her sixteenth birthday dancing with her suitors—and she seemed 
to find her inspiration in the music, For the Vision scene she 


Nadia Nerina and David Blair in Coppelia 
‘ ‘ Photographs: Houston Rogers 


Nadia Nerina in the Rose Adagio from The Sleeping 
Beauty 


produced a contrast in style, softer and more lyrical than be- 
fore, and the last act had all the nobility and grandeur of 
movement that it requires. 

“The hall-mark of Nerina’s dancing has always been its techni- 
cal purity; every movement is fully 
as explored, each step is given its full 
i value, and yet she never loses the 
shape of the dance phrase. The fact 
that she will hold an arabesque longer 
than other dancers, that her extensions 
are higher and her jumps broader, 
serves only to heighten the effect of 
the choreography, and gives each role 
a certain freshness for the audience. 
Her Cinderella showed this same fresh- 
ness last month: she was a convincing 
waif, she realized all the humour and 
pathos of the first act, and there was 
a fluent grace in her dancing of the 
whole ballet; yet it was interesting to 
notice how she altered her style for 
an equally light-weight role in 
Coppelia. The Royal Ballet’s produc- 
tion is artificial, and Nerina used a 
light, brilliant, even brittle quality 
that is perfectly in keeping with 
the spirit of the production. For the 
last act she and her partner, David 
Blair, gave a _ stunning technical 
display, and I cannot think of any 
pair in the Royal Ballet who could 
surpass this. 

‘ Nerina’s only other classical part 
this season has been in Swan Lake, 
which I found nearly as successful as 
her Sleeping Beauty. Her dancing as 
Odette in the second act is notable for its purity and musical 
phrasing, though the dramatic interest is perhaps a little under- 
stated: this Odette is resigned to her fate, and the same elegiac 
tone is found in both the lake-side acts. Her Odile, on the 
other hand, is boldly drawn: she presents an enchantress glitter- 
ing with a supernatural brilliance; ease and authority inform 
every one of those arduous steps, and she appears to the audience, 
as she does to Siegfried, as the dazzling realization of the creature 
who appeared beside the lake. 

‘I have always felt that dancers are like lenses through which 
we are shown choreography: often there is slight distortion— 
generally with a dancer possessing a strongly personal style. Some- 
times, again, the view we get is blurred and inadequate. How 
rarely is it that we see the dance image clearly: this we see only 
with dancers of the stature of Fonteyn and Vyroubova, and now 
I believe that we are beginning to get it with Nerina. I hope that 
the next few years will confirm her as one of the greatest dancers 
that our national ballet has produced ’, 


sos | 


A LIVE MUSEUM 

JOHN CLEGG, Curator of the Haslemere Educational Museum in 
Surrey, described in ‘ Naturalist’s Notebook’ in Network Three 
the way in which museums like his can give practical help to 
naturalists. 

‘In spite of the dreary facade which many museums un- 
doubtedly still have’, he said, ‘they are the one place that a 
naturalist can go to check the identity of some insect he has 
found or perhaps some bird he has seen, Most local museums 
have good reference collections tucked away, perhaps behind the 
scenes, and the curator is only too glad to place these at the 
disposal of anyone seeking information. The curator, if he has 
been at the museum a long time, may be a walking encyclopedia 
on matters concerning the natural history and geology of his 
neighbourhood; and there will almost certainly be a body of 
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people with specialized knowledge associated with the museum 
as members, or friends. 

‘ Many museums, too, are the headquarters of the local natural 
history society. For many years we at Haslemere have kept a sheet 
of paper in our entrance hall on which visitors are invited to write 
down any interesting natural history observations they may have. 

“From these observations we extract certain information at the 
end of each year for card indices. For example, when the pine- 
hawk moth made a reappearance in our area, in Surrey, a few 
years ago, we plotted the observations of 
entomologists on a one-inch map reserved 
for the purpose, and in this way we have 
been able to record the directions and extent 
of its spread through the district. 

‘Most museums have activities for young 
naturalists, such as a junior nature club, The 
members become extremely keen, and some 
do first rate work. A good thing these clubs 
do is to break down the feeling among young- 
sters that museums are dead and dreary 
places, One small boy was apparently some- 
what overawed by all the manifestations of 
nature in our museum. Eventually he made 
his way to my office and asked if he could 
speak to the “ Creator ”! ’ 


THEE AND ME 

* Once upon a time ’, said KEVIN FrtzGERALD 
in ‘Woman’s Hour’, ‘there was a woman 
who had nothing whatever the matter with 
her but was too ill to get out of bed, except 
very occasionally. More or less on ‘the day 
she met the poet Robert Browning she was 
instantly a fit young woman, in love and off 
to Italy without a qualm. Don’t you think 
that is odd? There was also a young woman 
who having laid the whole country at her feet 
by wonderful and courageous behaviour in 
Scutari came home and spent the rest of her life lying about on 
sofas and getting poor Clough, the poet, to carry her parcels 
round. Would you not say that Florence Nightingale was odd? 
But lying about on sofas did not stop her from reorganizing the 
whole hospital service. 

‘But these examples are highlights, and I like to draw mine 
from the kind of levels in which I exist myself, where oddity of 
all kinds is of daily occurrence. The*standard example you must 
know for yourself. “ What shall I wear tonight, dear? Ought I to 
wear the green, the black with the fur collar, or the little cross- 
over dress? ” The reply to this, as you also know, is “ The little 
cross-over dress, dear. I always like you in that ”. To which comes 
the astonishing answer “ That’s just it. You don’t take the slightest 
interest. The little cross-over dress, worn to a cinder as it is. Why 
not the dress with the fur collar? I thought I would like to wear 
that ”. “ Well wear it, darling ”, you say. “‘ You look charming in 
it”. So when she is ready she is in the green. 

‘There is also this vexed question of taking one’s wife out to 
a meal. Wives do not on these occasions choose what they would 
like, but instead the cheapest item on the menu. They decline to 
have a drink at all. They cannot resist peering at the bill, and 
they like to spoil the whole pleasure of the affair by announcing 
that it is far too expensive in any case, Why is it that the engaged 
girl, who loved half a dozen oysters and half a bottle of reason- 
able white wine, becomes as the wife of a fortnight the housewife 
who will not have either, and really seems not to want them? 

“Women who rebuke their husbands through the medium of 
animal pets ase odd indeed. “ Did he come in late again, Tootles, 
after spending all his money in a wicked public house, did he 
then? ” is the kind of thing I have in mind. When a friend of 
mine entered his house one evening, his wife said to the cat: “ He 
shan’t have any supper tonight, my darling. But you shall have 
your supper, my darling, darling pussy”. My friend, in a 
paroxysm of jealous rage, screamed out: “J am your darling 
pussy ”; thereby, of course, placing himself beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

‘To each sex the behaviour patterns of the other are odd 
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indeed; which is why the Quaker said to his wife “ All the world 
is mad, my love, except thee and me. But sometimes I think even 
thee is a little bit queer .*. 


TOM THUMB AND HIS BRIDE 

‘ Charles Sherwood Stratton was the real name of an extraordinary 
nineteenth-century personality—the famous dwarf known as 
General Tom Thumb ’, said RicHARD CARRINGTON recently in a 
talk in ‘ Today’. 


‘His bride was the almost equally famous 
Mercy Lavinia Warren Bumpus, popularly 
known as Lavinia Warren, Queen of the 
Lilliputs. A contemporary newspaper des- 
cribed her as “beautifully developed in 
physical form, of great mental aptitude, and 
sparkling with jewels and splendours ”. 

‘ As ‘a baby Tom Thumb was exceptionally 
latge. He weighed nine pounds two ounces 
at birth, and at first grew normally. Then he 
stopped, and in his teens measured only a 
shade over two feet tall. Although so small, 
he was perfectly formed, and women were , 
said to’ have been ‘captivated by his large 
dark eyes and vivacious manner. The General 
used to make his living by showing himself 
in fairs and circuses all over the world. He 
was received by Queen Victoria herself. He 
chatted with the Queen as an equal, and 
when he left she gave him an inscribed 
mother-of-pearl locket as a souvenir. 

‘The romance with Lavinia Warren be- 
gan in 1862. The General was then twenty- 
four and she twenty-one. They were intro- 
duced in Boston, but the first meeting was 
not a great success. However, eventually he 
asked Lavinia to marry him. She accepted, 
and her mother raised no _ objections, 
except that “he must shave off that 
horrid moustache ”. The marriage of the two 
dwarfs was the grand event of the season. The roads to the church 
were blocked with vehicles and cheering crowds, and the cream of 
American society accepted invitations to be present, The later life 
of the happy pair seems to have been an unqualified success, for 
they lived together in harmony until Tom Thumb’s death in 1883. 
They had one child, who promised to be exceptionally small, but 
this was never proved for he lived to be only two and a half. 
Lavinia died in 1919 at the ripe old age of seventy-eight years ’. 
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, “T seems as though the size and status of local authorities 
- -— sare mainly the concern of the local councillors, the local 
authority associations who mobilize opinion at a national 


___ salaries and prestige are determined largely by the populations they 
serve. The widening of city boundaries, the achievement of 
_____ borough or county borough status fill the councillors rather than 


the citizens with pride. Like Mr. Forster’s young man in A 
Room with a View the elector may find it difficult to remember 


} 

. “ the difference between a Parish Council and a Local Government 

_ Board’, And even if he can easily distinguish between an urban 

} _ district and a non-county borough, and knows the importance of 

F boundaries in terms of finance, efficiency, and electoral interest, 
he may not be aware that the present areas are the result of a 

‘truce in a long-drawn-out struggle among the authorities. 


An Important Measure — ae 

Last year Parliament passed what is almost certainly the most 
important measure affecting the structure of local government 
in England and Wales since 1888. Public attention has been 
much attracted to controversy over the Block Grant, which this 
year will replace many of the percentage grants previously paid 
to local authorities. So much so that the plan for redesigning the 
existing pattern and the-existing boundaries has been almost over- 
looked. To understand the present-day boundary problems which 

the Act sets out to solve, we have to go back to 1888. i 
At that time it was by no means certain that the most im- 
| _ portant authorities in England and Wales in the twentieth century 
: would be the newly created county councils and county boroughs. 
For in the beginning the sixty-one county councils were thought 
of rather as boards to co-ordinate the activities of lesser councils 
within their boundaries than as local authorities within their 
own right, and the sixty-one county boroughs were little more 
than after-thoughts. Seventy years later they have become the 
’ “major authorities ’ and the others, the historic and not so historic 
; non-county boroughs, the rural district and urban district 
councils, have acquiesced in the designation ‘ minor authorities ’. 
Of these, there are more than 1,300, varying greatly in size 


tions of housing and public health. Yet history does not seem to 
be on their side. They are subject to no general tutelage from 


4 the county councils but in specific spheres they are assisted or | 
; supervised by. them, operate concurrently with them or perform 
- functions delegated from them, One third have populations of less 


} than 10,000; they form ‘the horde of pygmy authorities? whose 
inadequacies have long been the subject of academic criticism. — 

Of all local authorities the county councils have probably been 
> least affected by the decline of the relative functional importance 
within the community of government by elected councils, In 1959, 
their control over six major functions and many minor ones 
4 contrasts greatly with the meagre duties which they had inherited 
a from the Justices of the Peace in 1888. No county council has 
Jost status since then, although ten of them have populations of 
less than 75,000. Externally their boundaries have suffered only 
a» minor adjustments, but internally they have lost much to the 
_ expanding county boroughs, especially during the first two decades 
_ of the century—not so much in area as in population and rateable 

i value. a ox ‘ .- : 
‘The county boroughs now number eighty-three but only one 
new one has been created since 1926. Within the geographical 
but outside the administrative counties, they perform all local 
government functions for their areas. The category was devised 
in 1888 for those urban authorities which claimed immunity from 
_ the county council system because of their size, wealth, and 
- prestige. The qualifying population had initially been 50,000, 
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level, and the chief officers of individual authorities whose 


and resources but still retaining within their own right the func-_ 
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for reshaping local government. 


although four had crept in under the door, Since 1926, the figure 


-has been 75,000, Yet nineteen creations of the earlier phase are 
“below that population level today. 


Struggle over Status and Finance <a 

The county councils and county boroughs have been the over- 
mighty subjects of local government and their private wars have 
distorted its structure. Briefly, the struggle has been over status 
and finance, Sizeable non-county boroughs have sought county- 
borough status because of civic pride, because they wish to spend 
all the money which they raise, and because they do not wish 
to subsidize the services of their-poorer neighbours. Existing 
county boroughs have sought to increase their revenue by cap- 
turing the urbanized pockets which have grown up outside their 
boundaries and which may enjoy amenities provided by the county 
borough. To the counties also these debatable lands were emi- 
nently taxable, and they were naturally unwilling to relinquish 
some of their richest areas, 

In the first thirty-five years of their existence the county 
boroughs grew in numbers and extent, annexing from the county 
councils some £15,000,000 of rateable value and 3,000,000 
population. Successful advocacy before the Onslow Royal Com- 


mission in the nineteen-twenties enabled the county councils to . 


stay this process by securing legislative changes which made the 


creation of new county boroughs and the expansion of old ones 


more difficult, During the second world war all change ceased, 
and since 1945 the status and boundaries of authorities at all 


levels have been little altered through the period of the first 


Boundary Commission and the succeeding seven years of parley 
among the local government associations. 

As clients and as victims, the district authorities have played 
a prominent part in these hostilities and some of them—the 
larger urban authorities—have of course aspired to major status, 
but the same pursuit of status, population, and financial resources 
has also led to boundary disputes among themselves. Self- 
consciousness and the will to survive are probably strongest on 
the councils of the non-county boroughs, although the rural and 
urban district councils have not been slow in building up loyalties 
and even appealing to antiquity during their short history, But 
whereas the non-county boroughs have never been subject to 
county council review—their chartered origin giving them a sort 
of sacrosanctity—both rural and urban district councils have, since 
the beginning, been subject to adjustment by the county councils. 
Indeed, the ten-year review of districts introduced by the 1929 
Act reduced the ranks of urban and rural districts by a third. 


The Coalition Government’s Policy 


After the war there was general agreement that the structure 
had not kept up with economic and population changes. It was 
easy, too, to see that the great disparities in size and resources 
among units in the same category, county council, county borough 
or district, might make a case for Parliament to by-pass local 
government when redistributing functions. 

Radical proposals for reform embodying this or that clear-cut 
principle were at hand, but the Coalition Government preferred to 
modify the system we had rather than to revolutionize it and, to 
this end, they set up a Boundary Commission with executive 
power to adjust the existing units. The Commissioners soon found 
that adjustment was impossible. The county councils, for instance, 
proposed to absorb more than half the county boroughs. The 
county boroughs were preparing to mutilate or devour nearly 400 
district authorities. In Lancashire, they hoped to swallow about 
two-thirds of the rateable value and population of the County 
Council. Everywhere, the districts weré suspicious of county 
councils or alarmed by the county boroughs. The Boundary Com- 
mission, therefore, went beyond their terms of reference to write 


Pa 


hey for its retonstruction. 
Their most significant proposal was 


‘ most-purpose 
oroughs. These 
Ag would be urban ‘authorities which would administer not only the 
- functions of the district councils but also the human services, 
personal health, welfare, and education, usually administered | ‘by 


_ ‘ment, which dissolved the Commission in 1949. 
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'Special-Rewien? Areas 

Nine years later, we have the 1958 Act setting up two similar 
Commissions, one this time for England - and one for Wales. 
Within five named ‘ 
_ Tyneside, Merseyside, West Riding, South- East Lancashire, and 
West Midlands—the English Commission will be given a free hand 
to make proposals about the future areas and status of all local 
authorities in order that they may constitute ‘effective and con- 
venient local government ’. If they recommend the creation of a 


tion of functions between county and districts. They are also free 
to propose the conversion of the whole of a conurbation into a 
new set of county boroughs. 

Outside the named conurbations and the London area (which © 


-of new administrative counties, the abolition of the smallest county 
- councils and county boroughs, the creation of new county boroughs 
Pak more than 100,000 population and the division of county 


look very different. 
The task of providing ‘ effective and convenient local govern- 
ment’ among the districts is left to the county councils. They 


proposals for changes to the Minister, They will have full power 
to propose alteration, division, joining, and abolition of districts 
and parishes and the constitution of new ones. Even non-county 
boroughs have lost their immunity and can be included in the 


* counties’ most interesting power concerns the non-county 
boroughs. For they can propose the inclusion of small non-county 
boroughs as ‘rural boroughs’ within the larger rural district 


mayor and councillors (but not their aldermen), their clerk and 
other officers, but would become, in fact, a sort of urban parish 

- council to which, in deference to size and wealth, the rural district 
council may delegate functions over and above “those enjoyed by 
the normal parish council. If the proposals by the county council 
are not satisfactory, the Minister can initiate changes himself or 
set the Commission to work within the ‘county, 


oS a 


"Tentative Step by the Gaverhrteal cei 


welfare functions from the county councils. These authorities may 
_ thus find compensation for not attaining county borough status for 
- which a population of 100,000 is necessary. Thus the Govern- 


those authorities ‘ necessarily in closer touch with the people they 
serve than the county councils ’, takes a tentative step towards the 
_ establishment of most-purpose authorities. 3 


appeared before. In 1945, as now, the drawing of the main lines 
of the new structure was to be left to a specially appointed Com- 
‘mission. Notable differences are: first, 
- county councils with the process of re-ordering the authorities; _ 
second, the precise statement of the terms of delegation from 
county to district; and, third, the emphasis upon the problems of 
_ the conurbations in which the new Commissions have been given | 


_ the county councils, Their plan was unacceptable to the i mu 
o1% Moreover, the Act has bee 


special-review ” areas—the conurbations of 


‘new continuous county’ they can also recommend the distribu- — 


has a Royal Commission to itself) the Commissioners can propose _ 
alteration of the areas of counties and county boroughs and the — 
extinction of districts in the process: they can propose the creation — 


boroughs which are too big. In fact, they may propose changes 
which would make the whole structure of the aoe authorities : 


will begin their work where the Commissions leave off, and make 


- county council’s proposals and the Minister’s order. Indeed the — 


council, Such rural boroughs would retain their charters, their 


As a corollary, the Act allows all boroughs and fhe i. 
councils of over 60,000 to claim delegated health, education, and 


‘ment, by pushing down the operation of ‘ human functions’ to 


Will the Act be successful? Many of its provisions have 


the association of the. 


to their rocks’. We are now 
which it does not seem that 
losses or make any dramatic 


a phase of relative stabilit 
authorities will bee di 


“uneasy one, among the five k re 1 Pees associations, 
54, the Association of Municipal Corporations wanted to « 
England and Wales into a m of city states, whereas the four — Bs. 
other Associations (representing all but the boroughs) wished to ae 
keep and improve the present system. Yet common proposals - 
agreed in the 1956 White Paper on Areas and Status (and largely 
embodied in the present Act) may not mean much, It is certain 
that there will be some hard bargaining when the Commissions = 
and the county councils get to work, : 
Despite the Minister’s “assurance that ‘100,000 is nha an 
indispensable minimum nor an ‘automatic qualification for higher 
status’, the Association of Municipal Corporations will doubtless 
feel impelled to defend theysmaller county boroughs who, I am — 
sure, will not fail to defend ‘themselves. And if they remain it is © 
unlikely that the smaller counties will go. Even casual study of the 
local press will reveal that the district councils are highly 
suspicious. The Act has been surprisingly free from ae 
whose rigid application would doom the smallest authorities, but ~ 
they still fear the issue of precise instructions from the Minister 
to the county councils or the proffering of minimum population — 
figures as guidance. Nor do they like the possibility of the Minister 
taking the initiative himself or setting the Commissions to work 
upon them. With some reservations from those non-county 
boroughs and urban. district councils who fear discrimination in. 
favour of the rural authorities most of the districts are likely to 
prefer the predilections of the county councils they ap 1 to Be 
arbitration of the Comnneicae 


’ 


A Compromise 
The Act is unlikely to ee Re charter of the ‘ most-purpose 
authority ’. Yet this kind of. council probably represents the best 
compromise between the principles. of maintaining a real com- 
munity of interest and that of ‘securing areas which are not tech- 
nically inappropriate for the ‘human’ services. The fifty-five = 
urban authorities of more than 60,000 population which will claim _ € 
the personal health, welfare, and education functions from. the 
county councils will be, in practice, * most-purpose authorities’, 
Others may be created by the county councils when they ration- 
alize their areas and by the Commissioners if they demote any 
county boroughs, or when redistributing functions in the new rae 
continuous counties in the meee reviews areas, But these are : 
doubtful events? ae , 
Nor are we assured that t ¢ local government imap writ ciate, 
“the human geography of ountry. A pity, because while there 
has been little rethinking in century of the aims and purposes. 
of local government—we are still drawing upon the Victorian — ae 
capital of John Stuart Mill here—there have been useful i investiga-_ per 
tions in recent years into the real communities of interest as 
defined by work-place, market-place, ~and recreation centre. It ie 
seems that these are congruent a of urban centres, from <5 
the country town and its surro g villages to the provincial — 7a 
_and metropolitan centres and their « circumambient small townsand 
villages. Might not the local accessi lity 1 map give a clue to what re 
are ‘ effective and convenient’ areas which then might be i Tg $: 
as The Times has advised, nto ee Bhat aS or 
all-purpose. areas? ; bs My 
Much will depend upon 0) 
missions and the counties b 
to seek solutions which 
through the widening of e 
_ occupation. Nor will they 
authority i into another of a di 
tions, some strange loyaltie . 


Pe ie powers to review functions (the 1945 Comat ia process may be, it is a far 
re a off functions rc be gor a rather than cut our 
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The Life and Death of the Sun 


By PATRICK MOORE 


E tend to regard the Sun as eternal. 

All through human history it has 

appeared just as it does now; admittedly 

it shows the well-known semi-regular 
cycle of about eleven years, and according to one 
theory the various Ice Ages were due to fluctuations 
in solar output, but the amount of radiation received 
on Earth has not varied by as much as one per cent. 
during the past million years. Neither have we any 
reason to suppose that it will change appreciably 
during the coming million years, and it is tempting 
to conclude that the Sun will last for ever. 

This is not the case. The Sun is an ordinary star, 
and as it sends out energy it is losing both ‘fuel ’ 
and mass. Indeed, it is reduced by about 4,000,000 
tons every second—so that if it has taken you half a 
minute to read the opening lines of this article, the 
Sun now has a mass of 120,000,000 tons less than 
was the case when you began. Despite the Sun’s 
tremendous size and mass, this wastage cannot be 
borne indefinitely. Moreover, the Sun cannot be 
infinitely: old. One definite clue is provided by the 
age of the Earth, which is at least 3,000,000,000 
years. (It is useful to give a ‘scaled-down’ time 
chart, representing the age of the Earth as between 
eighty and ninety hours; in this case the first primates 
appeared less than one and a half hours ago, while 
on such a scale the whole story of civilized man may 
be compressed into a single second.) The mode of 


The Great Nebula in Orion 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 


formation of the Earth 
and other planets is not 
known at all accurately, 
but we may be sure that 
the Sun must have been 
concerned in some way, so 
that at this epoch the Sun 
already existed in one 
form or another. We are 
thus provided with a defi- 
nite lower limit for the 
Sun’s age. 

When we consider the 
evolution of the Sun, we 
must draw most of our in- 
formation from the stars; 
in fact the problems prove 
to be one and the same, 
since in every way the 
Sun appears to be entirely 
unremarkable. It is nor- 
mally impossible to watch 
any evolutionary process 
going on, but much can be 
gained by studying ob- 
jects which are at different 


Drawing of the constellation Orion, from an engraved stages in their ‘life- 
celestial globe (in the Science Museum, London) made histories’. There is an 
in 1693 by the Italian, Vincenzo Coronelli 


everyday analogy here; in 
any crowd one may see 
boys, youths, young men, and old men, forming an 
obvious sequence from infancy to senility. In the same 
way we may observe young stars and very old stars, 
though it is not always easy to tell which is which, 

Several objects of great interest in this connexion are 
to be seen in and near Orion, the most magnificent of 
the constellations visible from Britain, Orion itself con- 
tains two brilliant stars, Betelgeux and Rigel. (The name 
Betelgeux may be spelled and pronounced in several 
different ways; it is often called ‘ Beetle-juice’. The 
name comes from the Arabic, and is the result of several 
mis-translations, so that in its present form it means 
nothing in particular. With regard to pronunciation, Arab 
scholars state that ‘ Baytell-Jurz’ is probably the best 
version.) The two stars differ markedly inasmuch as 
Betelgeux is orange-red while Rigel shines with a white 
light, thus betraying a difference in surface temperature; 
both are thousands of timés more luminous than the Sun, 
and both are very remote. In the same region of the sky 
is Sirius, which shines with an apparent brilliancy much 
greater than that of any other star, even though it is 
actually far less luminous than a super-giant such as 
Rigel; Sirius is accompanied by a faint binary com- 
panion, visible only with large telescopes, which has 
proved to be a most peculiar body. All these have their 
place in the story, but first let us look at the misty patch 
in Orion’s sword, visible in the drawing above. This is 
the Great Nebula (Messier 42), and is made up of 
extremely tenuous gas. It may well represent a typical 
stellar birthplace. 

The objects known commonly as ‘ nebulae’ are of two 
main types. Some, such as the Great Spiral in Andro- 
meda, lie far beyond our galaxy; they are galaxies in 
their own right, and contain thousands of millions of 
stars. Gaseous nebulae such as Messier 42 are contained 
in our own system. Strictly speaking, the expression 
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ae : 


ie « nebula? Sehoud: a Be eee to me! a 


systems should be referred to as galaxies 
It is supposed that a star begins 
a local condensation in a nebula. If the 


er, in in the guise os. 
icon is marked 


enough, gravitational forces will come into play, so that the 


‘condensation begins to contract as well as gaining in mass. This 
will continue for a long period, and will result in an increase of f 


lear the centre of the embryo star will become suitable for 
nuclear reactions to begin; the contraction will be halted, and ~ 
the body will start to emit radiation. It is at this stage of its career 
that we can truly say that it has become a star. There is some 
evidence that certain objects inside the Orion Nebula have, on 
the cosmical time-scale, only just reached true stellar status. i 

To us, the Orion Nebula is particularly conspicuous; it is 
visible to the unaided eye. It is, however, only typical of many 
other..galactic nebule, while similar objects are discernible in 
the external galaxies. eg 
Energy Source of the Stars . 

_ The next essential problem in our chain of areca concerns 
‘the energy source of the stars. During the last century Kelvin 
_ showed that if the Sun derived its heat from combustion it could 
not last for more than a few thousand years, which was incom- 
patible with the known age of the Earth. More promising was 
a theory according to which the source of energy must be found 
in gravitational contraction; Lockyer held that a star follows an 
evolutionary course according to which:a typical body begins as 
a large, cool, red globe (such as Betelgeux), and shrinks steadily, 
becoming successively a smaller and very luminous white star 

(Rigel), a feebler yellow star (the Sun), and ending its active 
career as a dim Red Dwarf, of which plenty are known. 

This fitted in well with some of the known facts. It appears, 
for instance, that in general the red stars are divided sharply 
into giants and dwarfs; the same is true, in modified form, for 
the orange and yellowish stars, but not for the hotter ones, ‘The 
same sort of sequence was adopted in 1913 by Russell, who, 
however, invoked nuclear energy as a means for the continuance 
of radiation. It was suggested that by a process of annihilation 
of matter, a star might ultimately be transformed entirely into 


radiation—but this led to new difficulties; it would allow a total 


_ life-history of millions of millions of years, which was as patently 


too long as the old combustion process was too short. It was to 


be noted, however, that according to all these theories both 
Betelgeux and Rigel would be ‘ younger’ than the Sun. 
Modern hypotheses are rather different, Nuclear energy is still 
the key to the preblem, but actual direct annihilation of matter 
_ in the way previously suggested is not the answer. Stars of normal 
type are radiating because they are changing their hydrogen into 
helium. Hydrogen is by far the most plentiful substance in the 
universe, and normal stars contain a great deal of it. Deep down 
inside the Sun, the hydrogen nuclei are combining to form helium 
nuclei; the mass of the helium so produced is slightly less than 
that of the original hydrogen, and so the Sun loses mass as it 
radiates. Fortunately for us, the solar globe is so vast’ and so 
hydrogen-rich. that there is enough ‘ fi to last for thousands ~ 
of millions of years yet. 

The actual nuclear processes are a it is not a simple 
case of hydrogen atoms running together to form helium, In one 
process atoms of carbon and nitrogen are used as catalysts, 

_ leading to the name ‘ carbon-nitrogen cycle ’. Until fairly recently 
this was thought to be the main process operative in the Sun, but 
_ it now seems that a different process, the proton-proton reaction, 
is more important in this particular case. Different types of stars, 
_ however, draw their energy in different mr and in some the 
carbon-nitrogen cycle is predominant. 
This has led to a radical alteration in our ideas about the 


__~ relative ages of the stars. Instead of cooling steadily down towards 


the Red Dwarf stage, as used to be thought, the Sun is becoming _ 
more energetic as it ages and uses up its hydrogen ‘fuel’. In the 
very distant future, perhaps 10,000,000,000 years from now (we 
cannot be at all precise) there is a ‘chance that it will become 


a Red Giant, with a much greater diameter but lower surface — 
an _ temperature than at present. Betelgeux is an excellent example | a 


~ such a heat the diameter is re "250, 000,000 miles, ia 


density and temperature near the centre. Eventually, conditions - too close an analogy; i es have different evolutionary 4 


ee 
— 


is a variable star this ' 
Should the Sun bec me : 
be too hot for habitation, 
terrestrial life is more lik 
heat rather than by cold. On 


. 1 7 
to yee neat ‘destruction by ©: 
the other hand we must not draw 


ee probably largely as 


eibtsand! of tin white super-gian ‘is several 

d of times more luminous than Retelaeut awh not rot, q 
large—is squandering its resources at so prodigious a rate that 
in its present form it cannot have existed for much more than a 
million years. Australopithecus, roaming our Earth at SEA iy a 
“ning of the Pleistocene period, cannot have seen Rigel inthe form 

in which we know it today; its whole life-story is ‘speeded up. ee 

We have to confess that we are uncertain about the sequences — See 
of events late in a star’s "career, but it seems that certain very — 
small, amazingly dense objects known as White Dwarfs have 
used up all their hydrogen, 80° ‘that they continue to radiate 
feebly only because of their contraction. These bodies have been 
aptly termed ‘ bankrupt stags’; the most famous of them, though 
by no means the most ke eme example, is the faint binary 
companion of Sirius, which is smaller than the planet Uranus 

but almost as massive as the Sun. Kuiper’s Star, named in honour 

of the contemporary astronomer who first drew attention to it, 

has a mass equal to the Sun’s, but a diameter of only about 4,000 

-miles—half that of the Earth, White Dwarfs are composed of 
degenerate matter, with densities which in some cases amount 
to, millions of times that of water, This condition certainly repre- 
sents an advanced stage in stellar evolution, Ultimately the Sun _ 
may well become a White Dwarf—but long before then all life 
on Earth will have been destroyed. 

Other intermediate possibilities exist. We have witnessed many 
cases of nove, stellar outbursts on a cataclysmic scale, and the = 
even more violent supernova; in some cases a supernova may go 
through a period of a few days or weeks during which it emits as 
much light as that of the entire galaxy in which it lies—though 
such objects are rare, and in our own galaxy the only supernove 
to have appeared during the last thousand years are those of 
1054, 1572, and 1604*; the 1054 supernova has left the cloud 
of gas which we now know as the Crab Nebula, visible in a 
small telescope not far from the third-magnitude star ¢ Tauri. 
It is not certain whether every star passes through a nova stage, — 
and the contrary opinion is widely held; certainly the supernove. 
may be classed as rarities. We can at least be sure that the Sun will _ 
not undergo such an outburst at the present stage of its evolution. — 

The Sun has not always existed, and it will not last for ever. | 
There must come a time when life on our world will be extin- 
guished. Fortunately we have a respite of thousands of millions 
of years; it is indeed sad and ironical that in our own age the 
only immediate peril to mankind comes from ourselves.—From 
“The Sky at Night’, presented in B.B.C. Television on February 9 
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Poem to he Inscribed 
on a Japanese Kite 


* Finder, wherever I fall, that place 
Is the one I hoped for; whether it be 
On factory or temple : roof or field of rice, — 


On Matsushima’s islands or the inlaad pee es de 
Sau 
_ Of the fisherman’s boat, within the riven al 


_ Shadow of his leaning sail, I see 
Your finder’s hand draw up my kite to heaven 
As if, from the endlessness of space, * 
__ You chose before all others my ig face, 
And translated froma 
; _ Into your own wild 
= __ These words with whi 
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Difficulties of Space Navigation 


By KENNETH 


& HOOTING the Moon” has now attained the status of an 
international sport and, like most events of that kind, it 
is really deadly serious. So far the League contains only 
two teams, those of the Soviet Union and the United 

States, but of course we can all be spectators. The score now 

stands at two undershoots by the United States to one powerful 

drive by the Russians, credited—by themselves—as a near-miss 
of 4,660 miles. 

Does all this mean that we are now on the verge of manned 
space travel? Both the Americans and the Russians are to be con- 
gratulated on getting these large and complicated rockets to leave 
the Earth at all, But 
what about the navi- 
gation and guidance? 
Were the American 


ures and that of the 
Russians an immense 
success? First let us 
consider some of the 
problems _ involved, 
because space naviga- 
tion is very different 
from the terrestrial 
kind. 

How difficult is it 
to guide a rocket, 
even an unmanned 
one, to the vicinity of 
the Moon? Perhaps 
we might try an 
analogy in terms of 
another sport, the 
game of golf, Imagine 
you are standing in 
the middle of a vast 
green: there are no 
bunkers or rough: it 
is all _ beautifully 
smooth, green, and very, very fast: there is no friction at all. It 
sounds promising so far. But wait a bit. Nowhere is the green 
level: you are standing with your ball in a trumpet-shaped de- 
pression which is quite steep for (shall we say) ten yards radius. 
After that it levels out quickly, and fifty yards away the green is 
almost flat. Almost: not quite. Even a mile away the slope is 
still, though almost imperceptibly, uphill. This is the Earth’s 
gravitational field. A quarter of a mile away is another, much 
smaller but similarly shaped, depression: it is steep for only about 
five or six feet radius, and in the centre is the hole. This is the 
Moon and its gravitational field. 

The thing still sounds possible. The green is fast. It is the 
first ten yards and the steep slope that make things difficult; 
after that the small hollow round the Moon will help in the case 
of a ‘ near miss ’. 

But we must not forget that the whole system is in motion: 
the Moon revolves around the Earth once every twenty-nine-and- 
a-half days. On our reduced scale we shall have to hurry it up. 
It is moving, shall we say, at a brisk walking pace from right to 


left, taking about half an hour to do a complete circle. In addition, - 


the Earth—the spot on which we are standing—is also rotating 
anti-clockwise, but at the speed of the second-hand of a watch, 
one revolution a minute. This means that you will have to ‘ aim 
off’ quite a large amount when you make your shot, in order to 
allow for your own and the Moon’s movements. 

What are the chances of ‘ holing in one’? You are not allowed 
a second stroke anyway. I would put mine at several million to 


A space station being built: from a film by North American Aviation, the company responsible 
for the X-15 aircraft in which it is hoped to make a manned penetration of space 
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one against: but my handicap is in the twenties! Let us take a 
“swipe” at the ball anyway, and see what could happen. The 
hole-in-one we will take as a pure fluke. The accuracy required 
te hit the Moon at all needs to be within one degree in direction, 
and better than a half of, one per cent. in power. To hit a pre- 
determined point on the Moon within a hundred miles requires 
direction to be correct to about a quarter of a degree and power 
to be correct to within a hundredth of one per cent. of the right 
amount, a precision a long way outside the best of our present 
capabilities. 

If the stroke is not quite strong enough the ball will slow up 
because of the gravi- 
tational ‘slope’ and 
will eventually roll 
back, accelerating fas- 
ter and faster until it 
lands on the Earth 
again. This is what 
happened to the two 
United States Moon 
probes. If, on the 
return fall, the ball 
could be deviated a 
bit to right or left 
it might not fall 
directly on to the 
Earth but spin quickly 
round the steep hol- 
low like a rider on 
the Wall of Death, 
and continue to do so 
as an Earth-satellite. 

If you have given it 
plenty of power but 
do not aim off cor- 
rectly, the ball may 
miss the Moon’s hol- 
low, pass behind it, 
and the slope will 
eventually bring it back as before. If you have a very near miss 
and the speed is just right, the ball may spin round the Moon’s 
hollow without falling in and so become a Moon-satellite. With 
a near miss and a slightly higher speed it might spin half round 
the Moon and then return to Earth. If you hit much too hard, 
your ball, if it did not manage a direct hit, would go right off 
and circle the Sun as a very minor planet and never come back 
at all. 

This is what happened to the Russian ‘ Lunik’, and it was also 
expected that the U.S. Army’s Moon probe of last December 
might do the same. Strictly speaking, these two attempts at 
guidance were comparatively crude: with regard to the Moon, 
in fact, it was either hit or miss, It all depends upon the initial 
stroke, which is not really a hit but a strong, controlled push. 
The navigation lies in the careful calculation of the exact time of 
firing, the correct alignment of the initial trajectory, and the very 
precise power cut-off. This is not at all easy and there are a 
number of complications I omitted in the simplified model we 
started with: the Moon’s orbit is not exactly circular, nor does 
it move with a constant speed; its plane does not coincide with 
the plane of the Earth’s equator; the Earth is not exactly a sphere; 
and so on. 

After the initial firing there is little that can be done to correct 
any errors, The U.S. Air Force Moon probe of last October was 
a more sophisticated vehicle than either of the two later firings. 
Perhaps it was a little too ambitious. It did, however, have some 
small amount of power available for the later stages of the flight. 


< i This is equivalent to Raving a second § 


% 7% rf ees the physical and mental stresses ens. Out on the long 


_ rather, a light tap or two with a club as 
help perhaps, but applied at the righ 
make all the difference. / ili 
‘The October Moon probe carried eight small y vernier rockets 
and one rather larger reverse-thrust rocket in addition to its mait 
power plant, and these could be fired on command from Earth, 
The eight vernier rockets could add a little extra thrust if needed, 


enough to make up the deficiency in speed which was about 
3 per cent. The reverse-thrust rocket was designed to be fired if 
the probe seemed likely to pass close to the Moon but at too high 
a speed. The reduction in speed would thus enable the 


the Moon’s gravitational field to be a litde | more effective and : so_ 


increase the possibility oficapture. fe > e e 


Expensive*Manoeuvrability ee sal 
Clearly, to have the power to manoeuvre at times “subsequent 


to the initial firing is a great advantage, but this sort of power - 


is expensive, and it is more economical to use the greatest part of 
the total thrust in the earliest stages. However, for manned, inter- 
planetary flights a better arrangement is to establish first of all 
an Earth-satellite base by sending up a number of smaller rockets 
with spare fuel and so on, and then to collect them all together. 


When this has been done—and it is by no means a simple task— 
the interplanetary journey can be started from an orbit already 
outside a considerable portion of the Earth’s gravitational field. 


Gravitational attraction falls off as the square of the distance: 
at 4,000 miles above the Earth’s surface it is only a quarter of the 
sea-level value. 

Some portion of the fuel saved in this way can be used to 
manoeuvre the ship after take-off. butthe amount remaining can 
never be large. If you have set off hopefully on a journey to Mars 
you cannot possibly change your mind half way and decide that, 
after all, Venus might be more delightful | in the winter. We are 
never—and I repeat never—going to have that sort of power in 


_ reserve. In fact it looks as if manned voyages any further afield 


_ than the Moon will have to wait until we can use atomic power, 
and it is difficult to foresee how long that will be. There is 
little doubt that the initial firing, which will exhaust perhaps 
90 per cent. of the available power, will have to be controlled 
with the greatest accuracy. On our present techniques the 
improvement will have to be at least tenfold and it is this 
factor, more than almost any other, that is likely to be the key 
to future progress. 
_ Even when we get to this desirable state of affairs it is not 
possible to hope that the initial launching can ever be 100 per 
cent. correct, and some en routé navigation and guidance will 
certainly have to be done. The actual orbit of the ship, as opposed 
to the planned orbit, will have to be determined as soon as possible 
after take-off, and corrections made at the most effective time. A 
‘point to bear in mind is that if the initial optimum orbit is not 


maintained it will be impossible ever to regain it. Every error will | 


put the vehicle in a different orbit, and every correction a different 
one again. However, there will be a number of alternative orbits 
which, if not the best, will be satisfactory for the intended mission; 
and rapid, accurate calculations will be necessary to decide which 
of these second-best orbits to aim for as soon as any deviation in 
course is observed. Much of this calc ation can be done before 


take-off, and good flight planning—to use a term already long in _ 
use in terrestrial air navigation—is g joing to be of ahs detest 


value. i 
Determining Error _ | 

When it comes to determining what the error i in thie: orbit is, 
and how to control the rocket in order to correct it, we come to a 
sharp divergence of views among the experts. The argument is 
largely about who is to do the navigation: is it to be done by 
remote control from Earth, guided by someone working in the 


_ supposed tranquillity of a computing centre, or on the spot by a e 
member of the rocket’s crew enjoying the serene detachment in- 


duced by a state of weightlessness ? 


_ The initial take-off, I think all would agree, would have to = 


Be cty automatic, as human judgment is not likely to be reliab 


relative to the same co-ordin 
but on that occasion, although they were fired they were not — positions alone and the time 


one. In order to determine a 
position in three co-ordinates, 


ty ee cae and spe 
es. Alternatively, a su ion ma 
5 between them gel. give, the — 
same result. - a a) a 
board the space-ship the navigator may determine his 
position at intervals by several possible methods. One of the most 
promising is to photograph the Sun through suitable filters against 
the background of stars. The positions of the stars on the Celestial 
‘Sphere are very accurately I known and thus the ship’s position can 
be obtained in two co-ordinates while a careful micro-measure- _ 
ment of the Sun’s. apparent diameter would give the third co- 


ordinate, that is the distance from the Sun. If positions of this | ie 


kind and the time interval between them can be determined to 
within one part in 10,000 « or so it would be accurate enough for 
our needs, 

How soon will it be befare n man himself ventures into space? 
So far only comparatively small, unmanned rockets have been 
launched and only one of these has got within striking distance 
of the Moon. The Soviet Union has, at the moment, a clear lead — 
over its only competitor and it obviously has rocket motors of © 
immense power. We are less sure about Russian capabilities in the 
field of guidance and control because, although they did re- 
markably well to get so close to the Moon, we do not know what 


their original intentions were. Did they aim to hit the Moon? ~ 


There appears to be little evidence that they attempted the more 
difficult feat of sams round it, — . 


The Race is On aff 

But the race is on: the Raia have donde declared their 
intention of sending manned rockets not only to the Moon but 
also to the nearer planets, Mars and Venus, The United States — 
has recently ordered the building of a space capsule and its rocket 
at the estimated cost of £80,000,000, and this year will see the 
first flights of the North American research aircraft X-15 to 
heights well above 99.9 per cent. of the Earth’s atmosphere. The 
next five years may see startling progress; but whether we, in this 
country, can play any outstanding part in manned space flight 
seems doubtful because we are already a long way behind. 
However, there is no important field of scientific endeavour in 
which Great Britain and the Commonwealth have not, up to 
now, played a vital and illustrious part, and I cannot believe 
that we shall deliberately exclude ourselves from this. 

- All this may be expensive, but it might be extremely rewandilie® 
one cannot tell at such an early stage what may be the results of 
the completely new dimension that is being added to man ’s 
activities. eased Service > i= ; . 
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| Hymn to the Seal 


(to the a Si was a wandering oe > Hymns Ancien and d Modern) 


Bye nis: Creanaré of God thy coat . eh ee ae 
Se i: That lies all backend fe 1 gk cot ea 

tad I do admire | © sunny Sipe Gao 
_. _. Rock to see thee climb, : 7G Age eee 


pots upon it 
ingle black i it lies 


= ha Beet q 
yr es . What bliss abounds to view 
ss God’s creatures in their prime 
ar. Climb in 
ba To breathe 
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The Great Marquess 


WALTER HUMPHRIES on Montrose 


N The King’s War* Miss C. V. Wedgwood continues the 

story of the great debate between King and Parliament, the 

early and bloodless stages of which she described so memor- 

ably in the first of the trilogy, The King’s Peace. It is one 
of the many merits of Miss Wedgwood’s book that, as Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor of Oxford has said, she brings out, better than 
any previous writer, how events in England were influenced— 
one would add conditioned—by what was happening in Scotland 
and in Ireland. One sees that the projected bringing in to England 
of the Irish papists, when it was discovered, damaged the King’s 
credit and character irretrievably in England. The measure of 
the English detestation of the Irish is brought out in Miss 
Wedgwood’s quoted description of them as ‘bloody idolatrous 
rebels’, a phrase which might be extended by reference to the 
enactment of the English Parliament of 1644, which lays down 
“that no quarter shall be given hereafter to any Irishman or to 
any Papist whatever born in Ireland which shall be taken in 
hostility against the Parliament either on the sea or in England 
or in Wales’, and which ordained that they should be excepted 
‘out of all capitulations agreements or compositions’ and when 
taken should be forthwith put to death. 

In short, it is relevant to say that the ordinary reader would 
not be far wrong in believing—and Miss Wedgwood’s presenta- 
tion of the facts would sustain the belief—that this episode in 
the King’s desperate attempt to retrieve his fortunes furnishes an 
important part answer to the question that is before the reader’s 
mind from beginning to end: ‘How did the King lose and the 
Parliament win? ’ It is not too much to say that what was regarded 
as the great betrayal of the English nation aroused such moral 
indignation as to constitute a prime cause of the King’s defeat 
just as much as the reverses he sustained in the field. 

In Scotland the effect of the coming of the Irish was as 
calamitous to the King’s fortunes as their projected descent was 
in England, and indeed contributed materially to his defeat not 
only north of the Tweed but south of it. If Montrose had won 
the battle of Philiphaugh the whole history of these islands 
might have been changed: he might have made good the rumour 
which (as Miss Wedgwood reminds us) ‘was rife across the 
Midlands and as far as London and was believed in firmly by 
all Royalists that, carrying all before 
him, Montrose had entered England and 
that the King need only join him to bring 
his affairs to a triumphant conclusion ’. 
But Montrose was defeated not merely 
by Davie Leslie on the field but also by 
the horror aroused throughout the Low- 
lands that his force was mainly composed 
of men regarded as savages and bar- 
barians, drawn from regions which, past 
memory of man, had been feared and 
detested in the more civilized parts of 
the country. Brilliant as Montrose’s vic- 
tories were, they were only flashes on the 
surface and could never pierce below, so 
as to eradicate the bitterness and hos- 
tility that his bringing in of foreign 
auxiliaries aroused. These made the issue 
almost a foregone conclusion, as James 
Graham should have realized before he 
subjected his country to that pitiful and 
wasteful effusion of blood and the wan- * 
ton déstruction of property that his 
meteoric campaign occasioned, 

The manner in which the activities of 
Montrose and his wild auxiliaries im- 
pressed themselves on the consciousness 


* Collins, 35s. 


The 1st Marquess of Argyll, chief of the Campbells 
and Montrose’s most powerful opponent 


James Graham, Ist Marquess of Montrose 


of the ordinary men and women, who were their victims, may be 
illustrated by a homely example. Aberdeen is a city which 
Montrose (before he changed sides) had compelled, against the 
will of the majority of the citizens and under severe threats, to 
accept the National Covenant. A little to the south of it, in a quiet 
hollow which faces a beautiful bay, there 
stand the ruins of the church of St. 
Fittick. Surrounding the church is a 
graveyard, and in the south-east corner 
there is a flat tombstone with an inscrip- 
tion which reads as follows: ‘ William 
Milne, tenant in Kincorth, slain by his 
enemies for the cause of Christ, here 
rests in peace from his labours: this 
man, whom piety, probity and God’s 
Holy Covenant made happy, fell by the 
sword of a savage Irishman ’. 

This William Milne was probably, like 
the great majority of us, a man of no 
great mark or likelihood; and he was one 
of the 150 burghers of Aberdeen who 
were killed when they sought to oppose 
the entry of Montrose to the city. The 
local chronicler Spalding was an eye- 
witness of what occurred: 


There was little slaughter in the fight 
but horrible was the slaughter in the 
flight fleeing back to the town. .. . The 
lieutenant follows the chase into 
Aberdeen his men hewing and cutting 
all manner of men they could overtake 
within the town, upon the streets, or 
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- without mercy or remead. “Thir ecru 

clad would first tirr [strip] him to 
_ syne kill the man. . . . Montrose ret 
=a Friday at night a ae the Irishes killa fo) ga 
of this town at their pleasure and nothing was heard but pitiful 
_ howling crying and weeping and mourning through all the streets. 


_ The term ‘ Irishes? meant something different in Scotland from 


called Colkitto, who although only twenty-five was already known 
as a ruthless warrior and stood six foot six in the brogues; it also 
signified the inhabitants of the Scottish Highlands and of the Isles 
whom the central authority in Edinburgh had been pursuing for 
- generations with letters of fire and sword with a view to their — 
ultimate extirpation. The Macdonalds of the Isles, the Macleans 
of Ardgour and Duart, and the outlawed clans, the wild Mac- 
___.. gregors and Macnabs—‘ names which ’, to quote the contemporary 
~ sonnet by Milton, ‘ would have made Quintillian stare and gasp’ 
—were opposed to the supporters of the Solemn League and 
Covenant with England not on religious or political. grounds but 
aa because of the old antagonism between Celtic Highlands and 
Saxon Lowlands; and they were opposed because the ‘Covenanters 
consisted of those who would strive, and were striving to the 
"utmost of their power, to eradicate ancient Celtic institutions and 
customs and the use of the Gaelic tongue. In short, what was felt 
to be inexcusable in Montrose was that he precipitated a racial 
conflict that offered opportunity of avenging age-old atrocities and 
miseries, opportunities which were readily seized on and savagely 
exploited. This fact explains what otherwise might appear as a 
curious paradox: how it is that Montrose, a Lowlander by 
tradition and education, is the only such man to have had a Gaelic 
bard who made his victories resound through the Highlands in 
memorable verse. Montrose was not only the King’s Lieutenant in 
the north but, perhaps more importantly, was regarded and fol- 
lowed by many as the champion of an oppressed race. 
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Chief of the Dreaded Campbells 
A second paradox may now be mentioned. Montrose’s most 
powerful opponent and the strongest pillar of the Covenant was 
himself a Highlandman, Argyll, the chief of the Campbells, the 
-- most powerful, the most hated and the most feared of the clans. 
_. The dread-in which the Campbells were held brought to the 
banner of Montrose many of their less powerful neighbours who 
had long regarded with anxiety, as fearing to be its next victim, 
_.__ the rapid expansion of a clan which seemed to have been endowed 
with a supernatural capacity for turning every contingency, no_ 
matter how apparently untoward, to its ultimate advantage. It 


wood’s phrase, his clan stood resolute in devotion, had cast in his 
_ lot with the King, Scotland would have been made absolute to 
_ the royalist cause and the whole course of events in England as 
well as in Scotland would have gone very considerably other than 
it did. The. character of Argyll has perhaps been misinterpreted 
because of the fact that it has been too often drawn in terms of 
rigid contrast with that of his great rival, Montrose. This is under- 
standable for the contrast is, so to say; ready to hand. The two 
_ men had long been rivals, and a study of Montrose’s career sug- 
gests that from the very outset his actions were governed by a 
not ignoble emulation of Argyll. Thus Argyll, who was only five 
years Montrose’s senior, was an undergraduate of St. Andrews; — 
_ so too was Montrose: Argyll won the Silver Medal for Archery; 
so too did Montrose: Argyll aspired to high places in the councils 
of the nation; so too did James Graham, It was said of the two 
men that they were like Caesar and abe 2S the one could not 
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‘say, and he suffered from a constitutional midy to such a gr 
that his conduct in the field gave his enemies some colour for 
accusing him of being a coward. In mental make-up he was 
reserved, far-seeing, politic and, as has been said, indefatigable in 
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__ what it meant in England. It signified not only the Irish Papists them was a gentleman. 


i? who had embarked from Waterford under Alasdair Macdonald, ~ Mo 


a 


5 % _ may be fairly said that if Argyll, behind whom, in Miss Wedg- 


isd _ pursuing his ends. Montrose, on the other hand, was rather: tall fy 
" wae was a very handsome man, open and frank-faced. His manner — 


: 


ys ae, 
Distuter Sted: Gentlemen Pm: ees ; 

What has not received equal attention are two very imporant ce 
similarities between them. The first of these is. that eac rity 
This has ‘been freely conceded .. : 
ly remembered of Arg: ll, who_ iS * 
bling, skulking fellow, but ee 
just as notable as those o 
tr . We have all heard the story, “= 
which - May or may not be tru , of how Argyll peeped through 
the curtain at his beaten rival as he was led to his. execution in 
the High Street of Edinburgh; but how seldom is the true story — 
remembered that Argyll, though the personal enemy of Montrose, 
and one who had suffered much at his hands, honourably refused 
to take part in the trial of Montrose, or to concur in the barbarous 
sentence pronounced against him, declaring that he was too much — fe 
a party to be a judge. The second similarity is. that each was 
absolutely sincere and disinterested in the beliefs that he held. 
In this they are to be distinguished from most of the Scottish os 
nobility of their time, those nobles whom 1 Carlyle | labelled * “a 
selfish, famished, unprincipled set of hyenas’. 

How was it that Argyll, the head of the greatest Highland fae 
and himself so Celtic in temper that he has the distinction, unique — 
at the time in such a man, of having his son taught Gaelic, 
how was it that he threw in his lot with the Covenant, and ranged ~ 
himself against the King? In the first place, it ‘needs only to be 
remembered that Argyll learned, early in the history of the 
troubles and at first hand, how hollow and treacherous the King 
was. He saw through Charles and discerned the weakness that 
existed behind ‘the dignified and impressive facade. Thus, when 
Argyll was in London in 1638, he discovered a plan concerted 
between the Court and the Earl of Antrim for an invasion of 
_ Argyllshire by the Irish under the command of Antrim, who was 
- 40 have the Campbell territory of Kintyre for his reward. The 
discovery of this plan so disgusted Argyll that it permanently 
alienated him from the King and disposed him to take part with 
those who sought to place limitations on the King’s power. 

Secondly, it is more than probable that Argyll, who was the © 
most clear-sighted politician in either kingdom, came early to 
the conclusion that the only hope for both Scotland and England 
in the distracted nature of the times lay i in his achieving a position 
of dictator, a position that his prestige in the Council of State, 
the confidence reposed in him by the ministers of religion, and 
his power as the head of the great clan Campbell would well 
substantiate. Even as early as 1640 Montrose had suspected Argyll 
of aiming at the dictatorship, and had taken action, abortive as 
it proved, to circumvent him. It is at least arguable that if Argyll 
had not, as it were, been stabbed in the back as a Campbell in 
his own country by. Montrose, in pursuance of what was in truth 
a Highland vendetta, he might have made himself master of both 
countries before Cromwell and his Independents had sufficiently _ 
consolidated their position, and that thereby a great deal of misery, — 
including the death of the Stee would bave a avoided. 
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Montrose but has been rare 
00 often represented as a. 
in truth had touches of. 

Montrose though with less fl 


Changing Britain’s History Shi Tit Sa 

_ The events in Scotland pene ipears 1645-46 Hie contri- 

buted in a two-fold manner to the failure of the King, and in 
consequence altered permanently the history of these islands. For 

the defeat of Montrose precluded the bringing of that help which, ae 
at this critical juncture in the King’s fortunes, would have made _ Oe 
all the difference between | and failure in. England; Py 
Montrose, for all his military genius <— his ee as tt 
ona could never hope 


‘sava: batiiliacies The shat 
" stroyed the politic schemes of Arg: 
of a moderate accommodation wi 
in ale career suggests hé ¥ 
ear for the triumph of the 
_monarchy ‘which Montrose 


By A. G. GUEST 


CARCELY a day zoes by without our reading in the 
newspapers of some gallant response to a cry of distress. 


Families are snatched in the nick of time from blazing -- 


buildings; climbers in difficulties are brought down from 
sheer rock faces; small children are pulled from the water just 


heroism and courage are performed so frequently that we do 
not always stop to think of the legal consequences of the danger 
which the rescuer has to face or of the risk to his own life which 
he has to run, But occasionally disasters occur and the rescuer 
is injured, or even killed, in the attempt. In such cases it may 
come as something of a surprise to learn that the rescuer-may 
have a legal claim against the person whose negligence created 
the situation of peril. i 
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The Case of Dr. Baker 
In Baker vy. T. E. Hopkins & Sons, Ltd, which was decided 

by Mr. Justice Barry not long ago, an action was brought by the 
widow of a certain Dr. Baker against the defendants, a small 
firm of builders and contractors. Dr. Baker had lost his life in 
a rescue attempt and his widow alleged that the defendants were 
responsible for his death. 

The accident happened when the defendants were engaged by 
a farmer to clean out a well at a farm in Derbyshire. The well 
was a fairly deep one and there was about twelve feet of water 
in it which had to be emptied before the well could be cleaned. 
| The defendants’ managing director, a man named Hopkins, 
decided that the best way to do this would be to use a petrol 
pump to pump out the water. So he erected a wooden platform 
in the well about nine feet above the surface of the water and 
lowered the pump on to it. He then got two of his men to go 
on to the platform and start the engine. The engine did not start 
well at first, but when it got going and the two workmen returned 
to the surface, one of them said to Hopkins, ‘By gum, you 
couldn’t stay down there long; the fumes would kill you’. 

Hopkins had never used a petrol pump for this purpose before 
and it was not until this remark was made that he realized 
that the exhaust gases from the engine might build up in the well 
and become highly dangerous for anyone who breathed them. 
This possibility, however, now dawned upon him, and before he 
left the farm that night he gave strict instructions to the work- 
men not to go down the well until the fumes had cleared. But 
he was still a little worried, and returned to the farm that evening 
to take a look at the situation. He found that the pump engine 
had stopped and that the well was filled with a blue haze. There 
was a strong smell of exhaust fumes. He took the cover off the 
well to let some air in, and made up his mind to tell the work- 
men not to go down the well next day until he arrived. 
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‘Don’t Go Down the Well’ 
. When the morning came, he said to the workmen setting out 
for the farm, ‘Don’t go down that bloody well till I get there’. 
Unfortunately, however, his return to the farm was somewhat 
delayed. In the meantime, one of the workmen, perhaps becoming 
a little impatient, decided to go down the well to test the depth 
of the water. When his companion called down to him a few 
minutes later, he received no response, and, realizing that his 
>" Saeaaaetl had got into difficulties, he sent someone for help and 
. then himself entered the well. When the rescue party arrived 
they etl ‘men rare a on the wooden platform in the well, 
wan ‘It was ees ke De Baker came on the scene. Sum- 
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as the tide threatens to carry them out to sea. Such acts of - 


from his car which he tied round his waist, and then told those © 
standing by that, if anything went wrong, they were to haul him 
to the surface. They urged him not to go down and risk his 
life, saying that the fire brigade was already on its way. But 
Dr. Baker replied ‘There are two men down there. I must see 
what I can do for them’. Dr. Baker then climbed into the well, 
and, finding that the two workmen were beyond his aid, began 
to climb out again. But before he could get-out, he collapsed. 
Those on the surface began to haul him up, but, unfortunately, 
the rope became caught and they could not move him any further. 
Dr. Baker was eventually freed by the fire brigade, but he died 
before reaching hospital. 

The question is: Ought Dr. Baker’s widow to have an action 
for damages for her husband’s death? Our first reaction is to 
say that the courage of Dr. Baker and his gallant sacrifice cer- 
tainly deserved substantial compensation. But the law does not 
give damages in a civil action merely because it approves of a 
person’s conduct. In order for a plaintiff to recover he or she 
must normally prove negligence on the part of the defendant 
before the latter can be made to pay. The plaintiff must show 
that the defendant owed him a duty of care, and that the defend- 
ant’s conduct fell below the standard of that of a reasonable man 
in the circumstances. Or, alternatively, the plaintiff must show that 
an employee of the defendant owed him a duty of care, and that 
the defendant, as his employer, was vicariously liable for the 
negligent act of the employee done in the course of his employ- 
ment. Dr. Baker’s widow therefore claimed that either the 
manager, Hopkins, or the two workmen had been negligent, and 
that it was due to their negligence that her husband had lost hls life. 


Morals and Law 

Was there any negligence on the part of the manager, Hopkins? 
He was clearly in no way morally to blame. He had no previous 
experience of the danger of using a petrol pump in a well. He 
was not indifferent to the situation when it was brought home 
to him. He had behaved conscientiously and prudently within the 
limits of his knowledge. But the spheres of morals and law are 
not necessarily coterminous. A man may be legally liable even 
though he is in no way morally to blame. The law exacts a high 
standard of care from an employer towards his workmen to see 


’ that their conditions of work are safe. The words ‘ Don’t go down 


the well till I come’ could not be construed as sufficiently urgent 
and precise to warn them that entry into the well was not merely 
dangerous but meant certain death, In relation to the workmen, 
therefore, Hopkins was negligent in law for his failure to warn 
them sufficiently of their peril. . 

But did his duty of care extend also to the rescuer, Dr, Baker? 
What is the position of a person who, realizing that life or property 
is in danger, goes to the rescue? What attitude does the law take 
if he is injured in the attempt? In order to understand the legal 
position, we should first appreciate that there is no legal duty 
to go to the rescue of another. If you sit by the side of a lake 
and watch me drown, you will be under no legal liability to my 
widow for failure to come to my aid. It may be that in certain 
cases a special duty exists, like that between parent and child, or 
schoolteacher and pupil, which requires a reasonable supervision 
of those of tender years, and a reasonable effort to prevent them 
from coming to harm. But there is no general legal duty to risk 
one’s own life to save that of a stranger. We are not all required 
to be knights errant. If, therefore, Dr, Baker had refused to go 
to the aid of those two men, and to risk his life on their behalf, he 
could in no circumstances have been made legally liable for his 
failure to act. 

But the law does not take a Draconian attitude towards those 
who actually go to the rescue. Perhaps the leading English case 

(continued on page 378) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


February 18—24 


Wednesday, February 18 

More than fifty Africans are killed during 
rioting in Brazzaville, capital of the 
French Congo 

Industrial Disputes Tribunal decides against 
making an award on a claim by the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Unions for a forty-hour week 


Thursday, February 19 


Agreement on Cyprus is reached at con- 
ference in London 

Mr. W. S. Morrison, Speaker of the House 
of Commons for last seven years, an- 
nounces that, owing to ill-health, he will 
not stand for Parliament again 

It is announced in Ghana that the Queen 
has accepted an invitation to become 
Colonel-in-Chief of the newly-formed 
Ghana Infantry Regiment 

Lord Sorn, a senior judge of the Court of 
Sessions, is appointed chairman of the 
tribunal to inquire into the case of John 
Waters 


Mr. Harold Macmillan being greeted 

at Moscow airport by Mr. Nikita 

Khrushchev, the Soviet Prime 
Minister, on February 21 


Friday, February 20 

In Cyprus, Turkish Cypriots demonstrate 
against the new agreement 

British troops are flown as a precautionary 
measure from Northern Rhodesia to areas 
of Nyasaland where disturbances have 
occurred 

Mr. Eugene Black, President of the World 
Bank, flies to Cairo to help settle differ- 
ences over Anglo-Egyptian financial 
agreement 


Saturday, February 21 
The Prime Minister, accompanied by the 
Foreign Secretary, flies to Moscow 


Sir Hugh Foot, Governor of Cyprus, on 
his return to the island, says that he will 
“go ahead with all speed’ to end the 
emergency 

Production is stopped at Port Talbot Steel- 
works in Wales by strike of 13,000 men 


Sunday, February 22 


Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Macmillan start 
talks at Russiam Prime Minister’s country 


From the exhibition, organized by the British Council, of eighteenth-century English furniture and decorati’ 


house outside Moscow . Century of Elegance in England’, which opened yesterday in the Musée dés Arts Decoratifs in Paris: above le; 
All political detainees are released in Cyprus cabinet which was made for Horace Walpole (lent by the, Victoria and Albert Museum); and, above right, ‘ Lord 
Duke of Edinburgh visits Singapore de Broke and his Family’ (1771) by J. Zoffany (lent by Lord Willoughby de Broke). The exhibition is on view | 


Monday, February 23 


Terms of agreement on Cyprus are pub- 
lished; they are to be put into effect 
within a year - 

Mr, Macmillan and Mr. Khrushchev have 
talks at-Kremlin; Mr. Macmillan visits 
Moscow University 

Territorials are called out in Southern 
Rhodesia because of continuing unrest in 
Nyasaland 


Tuesday, February 24 

While Mr. Macmillan visits the Soviet 
Nuclear Research Institute, Mr. 
Khrushchev suggests in speech a non- 
aggression pact with Britain 

Governor of Cyprus lifts the deportation 
order on Archbishop Makarios 


Strike at Port Talbot settled 
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Some of the 900 political detainees in Cyprus freed under the recent proclamation being 
greeted by relatives as they left one of the camps last weekend 


Archbishop Makarios addressing the congregation in the 
Greek Orthodox Church at Camden Town, north London, 
On February 22 when he presided at a seryice of thanksgiving 
for the successful outcome of the conference on Cyprus 


Allan Chappelow 
Laurence Housman, playwright, poet, 
and novelist, who died on February 20, 
aged ninety-three. A younger brother of 
the poet A. E. Housman, he was always 
a champion of controversial causes and 
had had over thirty of his plays refused 
licences by the Lord Chamberlain. His 
best known works were his play cycles 
about Queen Victoria and St. Francis 
of Assisi 


President Tito of Yugoslavia, who has just concluded a week’s 

official visit to the Sudan, photographed riding on a camel 

during a tribal gathering which he attended at El Obeid on 
February 17 


The west face of the Nadelhorn in the Swiss Alps, with the 
village of Herbriggen at its foot. Millions of tons of earth 
and rock on the top of the Nadelhorn, now frozen, have 
begun to shift and are expected to crash on the village with 
the spring thaw. The 250 inhabitants have been evacuated 


Left: an engraved brass astrolabe (for calculating the 

position of the sun and stars), made in 1462 by Johannes 

Muller, which has been lent to the National Maritime 
Museum and is now on view there 


Left: tear-gas bombs and fire hoses being used by Belgian 

police to disperse a column of coalminers when they marched 

on Mons prison last week in an attempt to liberate some of 

their comrades.who had been arrested after demonstrating 

ainst the Government’s plan to close uneconomic pits. By 
early this week 33,000 men were on strike 
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on this subject is that of Haynes v. Harwood”. 
There, two horses were negligently left un- 
attended and bolted down a street where child- 
ren were playing. A policeman dashed out to 
stop them and was injured in the attempt. 
He was under no legal duty to run out into 
the street and at the risk of his life to stop 
two galloping horses: but he acted to prevent 
injury to the children, and the Court of Appeal 
thought that, at any rate, there was a moral duty 
to intervene in such a case where it appeared 
that there was a reasonable chance of preventing 
a most serious accident. He was entitled to suc- 
ceed in his claim. 


No Compulsion 


A moral duty in the plaintiff may therefore 
be sufficient. But the difficulty is in the present 
case that Dr. Baker was not even under a moral 
duty to go to the rescue. Who would have 
blamed him had he said ‘ There is nothing that 
I can do. Let us wait for the fire brigade. They 
will have proper equipment, ladders and breath- 
ing apparatus, It is much too risky for anyone 
to go down there alone’? Indeed, this was pre- 
cisely what he was urged to do, to stay on the 
surface and wait. The course of action which 
Dr. Baker took, he took without any compulsion 
of any kind. He knew the risk and he chose to 
incur it. 

It is a well-established principle of our law 
that a person who, with full knowledge of a 
dangerous situation, voluntarily agrees to incur 
it cannot complain if he is injured as a result. 
A prize-fighter, for instance, cannot recover 
damages from his opponent if his nose is broken 
in the course of combat. He has consented to 
run the risk, or, as lawyers put it, volenti non fit 
injuria. Would not Dr. Baker’s case also be 
caught by this principle? If the will to rescue 
is spontaneous, as where a man rushes forward 
to pull a child from the path of an oncoming 
vehicle, such an instinctive reaction might be 
said not to be embraced by the maxim, for it 
is not the product of mature consideration or of 
a full and free choice. But Dr. Baker fully 
appreciated the risk he was running and made a 
considered decision to incur it. Could he then 
complain if he subsequently got into difficulties? 

On this point we may perhaps turn for guid- 
ance to the American case of Wagner v. Inter- 
national Railway Co*, The plaintiff and his 
cousin were travelling one evening on the 
defendants’ railway. The conductor negligently 
failed to close the doors, and, as the train turned: 
a curve, the plaintiff’s cousin was thrown out and 
disappeared into the night. The alarm was 
given, but the train did not stop immediately. 
When it did stop, the plaintiff got out and 
started to walk back up the line to look for 
his cousin. While crossing a bridge in the dark- 
ness, he missed his footing, fell, and injured 
himself. It was argued on behalf of the railway 
company that rescue was at the peril of the 
rescuer unless spontaneous and immediate, But 
Mr. Justice Cardozo rejected this contention. 
“Danger’, he said, ‘invites rescue. The cry of 
distress is the summons to relief. . . . The law 

does not discriminate between the rescuer oblivi- 


ous of peri! and one who counts the cost. It is 


enough that the act, whether impulsive or 
deliberate, is the child af the occasion ’ 

We cannot doubt that this is the correct 
answer. The principle of volenti non fit injuria 


2 [1935] 1 K.B. 146. * (1921), 232 N.Y. 176, * [1933] 2 K.B. 297. 5 [1943] 4 D.L.R. 275. * (1904), 122 Iowa 679. * (1946), 65 
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is not really applicable to cases of this sort. If 
the attempt at rescue is precisely the kind of 
thing which is likely to happen in view of the 
dangerous situation created, the defendant will 
not escape liability. 

This does not mean to say that whenever any- 
one is injured while rescuing another he will 
have a claim against the person whose negligence 
created the danger. In Cutler vy. United Dairies*, 
an English case, the defendant’s horse bolted 
into a field. Its driver attempted to pacify it, 
but, being umsuccessful, he lost his nerve and 
called for help. The plaintiff, who had no 
knowledge of horses, heard yhis cry and went 
to his assistance. He tried to catch hold of the 
horse’s head, but the horse suddenly reared and 
knocked him to the ground. 

The Court of Appeal refused him damages. 
They considered that since there was no real 
emergency or danger to life he had to bear 
the risk himself. The rescue attempt must be 
reasonable and not foolhardy. In each case it 
will be material to consider whether it is life 
or property which is in danger, the risk, and the 
relationship of the rescuer to the person in 
jeopardy. Although a rescuer will be excused if, 
in the agony of the moment, he does not behave 
exactly as a reasonable man, he will nevertheless 
not be able to succeed if his action is wholly 
unreasonable. The standard set for him is one 
of ‘ prudent heroism ’. 


‘Prudent Heroism?’ 

Was Dr. Baker’s attempt then ‘ prudently 
heroic’, or was it unreasonable in the circum- 
stances? He was a doctor and life was in danger. 
Although he was fully aware of the risk, he did 
not recklessly encounter it for he arranged for 
himself to be roped. But for the unfortunate 
fact that the rope became caught, he would 
probably be alive today, The Court thought that 
his attempt was not umreasonable and that the 
defendants were therefore liable for his death. 

If this were the long and the short of the case, 
it would merely be an interesting, but not an 

rtant, case from a legal point of view. But 
there was one further point, and it is one which 
has not so far been decided in English law. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Baker’s widow put 
forward the alternative plea that the defendants 
were liable to her because of the negligence of 
their two workmen, for whom they were 
responsible according to the normal rules of 
vicarious liability of an employer for his em- 
ployees. The two workmen were, of course, the 
very persons whom Dr. Baker had attempted to 
rescue and so here the negligent act relied upon 
was that of the rescued persons themselves. 
It was unnecessary for the judge actually to 
make any decision on this point, for he had 
already found that the manager, Hopkins, had 
been negligent and this settled the matter. But 
what is the position in English law where the 
rescued person has himself created the dangerous 
situation? 

Suppose that a would-be suicide throws him- 
self from Westminster Bridge, and a strong 
swimmer attempts to save him? Or a party of 
climbers go up into the mountains in conditions 
which they know to be dangerous to life? Would 


‘their rescuers be able to recover if they were 


killed or injured in the attempt? This might not 
seem to be very different from the problem 
already discussed. But there is this important 
point of distinction. So far we have been look- 
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ons where the wrongdoer already 


persons = jeopardy. He was in breach of his 
duty of care towards them. But a man owes no 
duty to himself not to be careless; nor does he 
owe a duty to others to preserve his own safety. 
If he wishes to play fast and loose with his 
own life, that is his own concern. How, then, 
can he be said to be ‘negligent’ by getting 
himself into a perilous situation? 

This seems to have been the view adopted in 
the Canadian case of Dupuis v. New Regina 
Trading Co., Ltd®. There a lift operator, a 
young woman, negligently failed to close and 
lock the lift “door before setting the lift in 
motion. As a result, one of her feet became 
caught between the floor of the lift and the grill 
outside, She was hanging head downwards and 
screaming. Some bystanders caught hold of her 
body to take the weight off her legs. Dupuis, 
who had a barber’s shop nearby, rushed forward 
to do likewise, but advanced too far, fell down 
the lift shaft, and was killed. His widow sued 
the girl’s employers. 

The judgment in the case is not very clear, 
but the Court was evidently of the opinion that, 
since there was no negligence by the employers 
towards the lift girl, there could be no negligence 
towards Dupuis. The fact that the lift girl her- 
self was negligent was not sufficient, for, they 
said, there was no English or Canadian case 
where the person whose negligence was com- 
plained of was the person rescued. They there- 
fore refused to award damages to the rescuer’s 
widow. Again, in Saylor v. Parsons®, an Ameri- 
can case from Iowa, the plaintiff was injured 
while trying to prevent a wall from falling on 
the defendant, who had carelessly undermined 
it with a crowbar. It was held that he could 
have no claim to damages unless the defendant 
had been negligent towards him after the start 
of the attempted rescue. 


Decisions in American Courts 

On the other hand, other courts in America 
have taken a different view. In the New York 
case of Carney v. Buyea’, the defendant parked 
her car on a hill but negligently failed to apply 
the hand brake. She went behind the car to 
pick up a bottle. The plaintiff saw the car rolling 
towards her, and was injured when he pushed 
her away in order that she might not be hurt. 
He recovered damages for his injuries. So too 
in the Michigan case of Brugh v. Bigelow’, 
where the plaintiff was injured while attempting 
to rescue the defendant who lay beneath the 
wheel of his car after a collision caused by his own 
negligent driving, the plaintiff received damages. 

In view of this conflict of opinion, what atti- 
tude should be taken by the English courts? 
Mr. Justice Barry, in Dr. Baker’s case, expressed 
his own view with diffidence. ‘ Although’, he 
said, ‘mo one owes a duty to anyone else to 
preserve his own safety, yet if, by his own care- 
a man puts himself in a position of 
a kind that invites rescue, he would in a 
jable for any injury caused to someone __ 
ought to have fom would come to 


impulsive desire to save senate life 
il’, said Chief Justice Cockburn, ‘is 
most beneficial instincts of human- a 
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Miseonceptions of Freedom 

Sir,—Mr. Noel Annan in his talk ‘ Miscon- 
ceptions of Freedom’ (THE LISTENER, February 
19),. has pointed out the contradictions inherent 
in our ideas of freedom; but, unfortunately, he 
has done nothing to clarify them. Indeed, he has 
confused them even more by succor that a 
notion of freedom must necessarily include the 
conflict of men’s ideals. This doctrine is by no 
means a novelty; but I am of opinion that it is 
chiefly responsible for the discredit of Western 
political philosophy. Add to this the doctrine 
that freedom is an end in itself and the disrepute 
must be complete. It was the sociologists and 
economists who came to our aid when the 
philosophers failed. 

Linguistic accident is no doubt responsible for 
the philosopher’s predicament. If men are free 
from being robbed by one another, they 
obviously cannot at the same time be free to 
rob one another; but we use the same term to 
denote the two contrasting notions. What Mr. 
Annan calls negative freedom is only a legalistic 
notion which seems to have unduly mesmerized 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philoso- 
phers. So far is this notion removed from the 
positive idea that it is not surprising to find the 
Court of Appeal deciding in Meering’s case that 
a defendant had committed the tort of false 
imprisonment even though the plaintiff did not 
know that he was being detained. 

But this legalistic notion can operate only 
where some degree of ‘ positive freedom’ exists. 
Who would conceive the idea of stealing from 
his fellow man something he has not got? Again, 
the physician’s indignation turned to bewilder- 
ment when his patient explained that he had not 
taken his medicine three times daily after meals 
because he had had no meals. Negative freedom 
(an unfortunate misuse of the word freedom) 
exists merely because of the conflict of ideals to 
which Mr. Annan refers or rather because of the 
various methods of attaining them; therefore, 
it will be found wherever there is positive free- 
dom—true freedom. 

As for Mr. Annan’s suggestion that freedom 
can be an end in itself, it can only be a dead 
end; since as an end in itself it bars Bctivieys 
which it should facilitate. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.11 FEDERICO Cuan 


} 
Unemployment in Britain Today 

Sir,—The talk given by Mr. Stephen Par- 
kinson, ‘Unemployment in Britain Today’ 
(Tue LIsTENER, February 19) was marked by 
Mr. Parkinson’s refusal to admit the gravity of 
the situation. Of the numbers of unemployed 
= speaker says: ‘Set against the 23,000,000 
who are working, it is not much . 

the situation is regerded in this way, then 
pr : a lit Six hundred 
“persons are out of work, 


are so on the diminished week, or ‘short-time’ 
basis. 

Although, as Mr. Parkinson says, unemploy- 
ment does not spread itself evenly, it does spread 
itself proportionately, being highest in those 
areas which lie furthest from the capital; and in 
the last ten years the pattern of unemployment 
has been for Northern Ireland to suffer most, 
then Scotland, the north of England, and Wales. 
Contrary to the suggestion in the talk, unem- 
ployment is mot a seasonal difficulty, because 
last year there was no significant or sustained 


improvement in the situation after April; and, 


even if it were ‘ only’ a winter problem, it would 
be with us for four or six months in the year. 

Mr. Parkinson thinks that ‘we have de- 
veloped too much of what people call a social 
conscience’ to allow the misery of the nineteen- 
thirties to be repeated. I should very much like 
to believe this, but the Cohen Reports reveal 
that certain influential persons are prepared to 
keep three per cent. of our working population, 
that is, 1,000,000 persons, permanently out of 
work. The argument that ‘ we have less unem- 
ployment than almost anywhere else in Western 
Europe’ is a worthless one. There is nothing to 
be gained in comparing our percentage of un- 
employment with that of Spain or Italy, in 
comparing the problem in Manchester with that 
in Madrid; and what traces of ‘social con- 
science” are there in offering our own un- 
employed the consolation of knowing that there 
are millions of Europeans suffering with him? 

The Problem to be solved, the problem which 
Mr. Parkinson seemed reluctant to face, is the 
fact that more persons are now out of work in 
Britain than have been for very many years, and 
that every month the figure is rising. 

Yours, etc., 


Falkirk JAMES AITCHISON 


Integrity and the Parson 

Sir,—Mr. McCulloch’s broadcast talk, ‘ In- 
tegrity and the Parson’ (THE LISTENER, 
February 19), seems both to hit and miss a 
mark of the utmost importance. In that he 
poses, with a punch, the patent inability of the 
established Church (with rare exceptions) to 
speak to the condition of the modern ‘ outsider ’, 
he hits hard and shrewdly. In that his case and 
conclusions seem confused and meagre he seems 
to miss, The following are a few of the questions 
which his talk suggests. 

Is ‘integrity’ really the ‘supreme question’ 
for either the clerical or the lay Christian? Is it, 
in fact, a specifically Christian quality at all? 
It implies the adage of Polonius— to thine own 
self be true’—an admirable, pagan, stoic, 
humanist, but hardly a primary Christian virtue. 


Is it not rather the task of the Christian to be 


true not to himself but to Christ? The very 
title of this talk seems to sell the pass to the 
humanism which it attacks.” 

We are told that the parson’s ‘ integrity ’ con- 
sists in refusing to give ‘ stock Church answers ’. 


ry 
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What are such ‘ stock’ answers? The utterances 
of the Lord, the clauses of the creeds, the preach- 
ing of the Apostles? Must the Church indeed 
cease to draw from her ‘treasures’ (or ‘ stock”) 
“things new and old? ’ 

The answers which are suggested here seem a 
“scrannel crop’. ‘ All that there is really to offer 
is the Book of Job” (that high Scripture of every 
“good pagan’) we are told. To this sub- 
Christian epic are added echoes from William 
Blake, John Keats, Berdyaevy, Kierkegaard, 
Buber, etc. It seems a thin gruel to offer to the 
famished ‘outsider ’, 

To our confusion, however, we are also told 
that the ‘supreme answer’ is ‘God is love ’"— 
an answer taken, surely, straight from ‘ stock’. 
But it is, it seems, with the ‘ realization’ of the 
“existential truth’ of such ‘ stock answers’ that 
the parson of integrity is concerned. They must 
be known, not by ‘ ratiocination’, but upon the 
‘pulses’ in that ‘ deeper subjective realm of con- 
sciousness which is known beyond unknowing’. 
In this obscure mode of cognition in an ‘ in- 
terior, deeply subjective life’, the parson, it 
appears, cannot help at all. For devotional 
discipline and ascetic theology, like the Church’s 
“stock answers’, are also in the discard. For this 
type of ‘ deeply subjective’ Christianity is denied 
both ‘critiques of formularies’ and ‘ objects of 
devotion”, 

Yet—again to our confusion—Coventry Pat- 
more’s saying that the task of the Church is to 
‘persuade the soul to that arduous degree of 
purity at which God Himself becomes her 
teacher’ is highly recommended. But such ‘ per- 
suasion’ surely supposes an ‘ object of devotion’ 
and suggests that the parson of ‘ integrity’ has, 
in fact, considerably more than the Book of Job 
to offer. 

Mr. McCulloch seems, indeed, to be reaching 


‘towards not a blank rejection but a new ‘ex- 


istential’? mode of apprehension and interpreta- 
tion of Christian ‘stock answers’—in fact; 
towards an existential theology and pastoralia. 
That such a venture has much more than ‘ the 
Book of Job’ to offer to inquirers, such a work as 
Professor Paul Tillich’s Systematic Theology 
sufficiently testifies. 

If Mr.“McCulloch will give his mind, ex- 
perience, and insight to such more positive and 
constructive tasks we shall be even more deeply 
in his debt. 

Yours, etc., 

Winchelsea MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 


Sir,—What a joy it is to read the Rev. Joseph 
McCulloch’s talk on ‘ Integrity and the Parson’, 
and to see him quote Sherrington’s penetrating 
phrase ‘ Altruism as passion’ alongside ‘ God is 
love’. 

If Sherrington is right, and all my experience 
in industrial group life proves he is, the trouble 
today in the Western world stems from that 
moment when Adam Smith in his: great work, 
written before the Industrial Revolution started, 
forlornly suggested that the end of altruism in 
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a - individual Re oaahity in family 


ca = TRESS substance for our scientists and 
our clergymen to observe if they will take the 
trouble to obtain a copy of the Declaration of 


- Aims and Purposes of the International Labour 
“, * r © Organisdtion ‘and apply their minds in a con- 
me structive way to help us all to help one another 


in our common endeayour without fearful 
‘suspicion. 

That I.L.O. Declaration is now signed by 
representatives of employers, trades unionists, 
and governments.from seventy-seven nations 

eth -UW:S'S.R. came in in 1954) and I am told 
that whereas at the I.L.O. annual conferences it 
used to be easy to spot a black face here and 
there, it is easier now to spot the white faces. 
But, as an industrial. manager, I find it difficult 
to get either scientists or clergymen to pay 
attention to the I.L.O. Declaration which states: 


(a) All human beings, irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, have the right to pursue both their 

a, material well-being and _ their spiritual de- 

velopment in conditions of freedom and 
es dignity, of economic security and equal 

= "opportunity; 

(6) the attainment of the conditions in which this 
shall be possible must constitute the central 
aim of national and international policy; 


(c) all national and international policies and 

measures, in particular those of an economic 
4 and financial character, should be judged in 
Bias this light and accepted only in so far as they 
, may be held to promote and not to hinder 
oa this fundamental objective. 
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Nor will they recognize the dull but tremendous- 
‘ ly important industrial group-management fact, 
___ that in the list of subsidiary objectives to provide 
steps towards the ultimate, ‘ Full Employment, 
and the Raising of Standards of Living’ is 
“number one. Altruism is the passion that makes 
human existence possible on earth, and altruism 
requires agreed common BBiectives: . 
eS ; Yours, etc., 
GEORGE DICKSON 


Green Street Green 


Authority aid the Family 

Sir,—Mr. Richard Peters makes some wise 
and useful observations in his talk ‘ Authority 
and the Family’ (THE LisTENER, February 12), 
but unfortunately he seems also to indulge in 
some rather loose thinking that reduces the value 
“a of what he has to say. His use of the general 
term, ‘the family’, ignores important distinc- 
tions that had, and still have, to be recognized 
between family patterns appropriate to differ- 
ent social classes and geographical areas. It 
appears that he looks back with nostalgia to a 
_ family situation that is a colourful mixture of 
elements from Wordsworth’s ‘ Michael’ and 
Burns’s ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’. No doubt 
a _ there were many families of this kind but it 
. = be seems an atypical image to use as a historical 


mass of the urban population since the Indus- 
trial Revolution were, to say the least, a little 
_ different from this. 

Even within his own frame of reference, ows 
ever, it is surely unsatisfactory to stress only 
the reduction of the family’s functions without 
acknowledging at any rate the possibility of 


_ Prototype. The actual facts of family life for the © 


~ only. to reflect on the accounts of 


creased companionship should not be lightly 
dismissed; its ramifications may well include a 
whole new range of shared interests and activi- 
ties between marriage partners that add up to 
an increase in the functions of the family to 
offset some of the decrease that Mr. Peters 
deplores, It is worth recalling Sumner’s state- 
ment that ‘the notion that a man’s wife is the 
nearest person in the world to him is a relatively 
modern notion, and one which is restricted to a 
comparatively small part of the human race’. | 

There seem also to be some contradictions in 
Mr. Peters’s argument. At one point he states 


that parents, whatever they think of their status, 


are bound to appear to their children in their 
early years as authorities of the traditional type, 
sand later he agrees with psychologists that it is 
in these early years that lasting attitudes to 
authority are laid down. If he means both these 


‘ 


statements then it would seem that the ‘in- 


sidious avalanche’ may not be proceeding with 


such ‘ ghastly momentum’ as he thinks it is. 
_ Finally, it is Mr. Peters’s ‘ guess’ that a con- 
sistent policy on authority is far less damaging 
than any amount of tips from manuals of child- 
care plus anxiety. He is probably right, but the 
_ antithesis he presents us with is a false one. 
Manuals of child-care based on psychological 
principles have been stressing the importance of 


consistency in dealing with children for a con- 


siderable time now. 
Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.1 
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The Making of Classical Greece 
Sir,—Since Mr. H. W. Stubbs has misunder- 
stood me so completely in his letter (THE Lis- 
TENER, February 19), I will now say very ex- 
plicitly that my statement, that Sparta in the 
seventh century B.c. was ‘perhaps the most 
advanced and original of all Greek communi- 
ties in its political organization’, does not imply 


E. M. Epren 


_ that I like Sparta, either in its archaic phase or 


in its classical form; nor that I think that 
seventh-century Sparta marked the limits of 
Greek political advance or originality. 

Further, my remark that Sparta ‘ played no 
part in the colonization movement’ stands even 
if Tarentum is counted an exception. The 
ancient traditions about the foundation of 
Tarentum are hopelessly muddled, and modern 
authorities have found no agreement. It is wilful 
of Mr. Stubbs to single out the most unlikely 
account, namely, that Tarentum was established 
by Spartans who left their native city because 
they found its political system ‘ intolerable’. In 
historical times, at least, Tarentum was on 
friendly terms with Sparta. And it is simply 
wrong to say that Tarentum ‘ seems to have been 
a democratic community for over four cen- 
turies’. Democracy was not introduced there 


until more than two centuries after the city’s. 


foundation, to be precise in 473 B.c., if Dio- 


dorus’s date is accurate, A century later Taren- 


tum entered a phase of serious and continuous 
internal strife, and after the end of the follnyiias 
century it became virtually a dead city. 
Yours, etc., 

-M., I, Frnuey 
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reir childhood — E 
given by Samuel Butler and Edmund Gosse to 
be convinced of this. Further, the idea of in- — 


Ww 
DCE 4 
ti Being Plato ae Aristotle is that 
‘a be directly apprehended but only under- 
stood in representation or concept. But this 
assumption again is merely based on what the 
Poets, architects, and dramatists before them had 
intuitively perceived, that life is an exterior ex- 
perience to be grasped analogically. For ines 
to Homer death is selijors death but ‘ Nig 
descending on the eyes’. It would be an ve 


simplification, of course, to compare the Greek 
and Hebrew experiences, and conclude that the 


main intellectual trend of the Greek had an . 
objective accent and the Hebrew had a subjec- q 


‘* accent. Yet, to us at this distance, the anti- : 


esis is revealing. I hope that Professor Page 

will forgive me if I amend his words and apply 
them to the whole of classical Greece to show 
what I mean. Professor Page says: ‘It seems 
(0) id that nobody in the classical age of Greece's 
should ever have written poetry about himself 
and his friends, his own life and thoughts and ~ 
emotions. ... No Greek poet seems to be in the 
least interested in himself’. No one knowing | 
the Old Testament could say that of the Jews. 

‘Being an actor I have for a long time been — 
interested in the Greek mask used in tragedy. 
And I hope you will forgive me if I recount a 
recent dream I had. At times of confusion 
(which is mostly) I turn to the Iliad, and natur- 
ally to the dramatists, never to the Odyssey, 
nor Plato and Aristotle; and it was after wrest- 
ling one evening with the Agamemnon and 
Iphigenia story that I dreamt that Aeschylus 
was standing on the steps of the Acropolis look- 
ing towards Colonus. Sophocles hurried up from 
the theatre below, where they were rehearsing 
Oedipus. I heard the following conversation: 


AESCHYLUS: Well, my dear Sophocles [he had 
a voice rather like Lord Russell’s], how’s it going? 
SOPHOCLES: It’s terrible, terrible, Aeschylus. 
It’s the actor playing Oedipus, I don’t know 
whether to be moved by the actor, the actor play- 
ing the part,. or the part itself. It’s very confusing. 
AESCHYLUS: There’s only one thing to be done 
with that if you want to keep your sanity. 
SOPHOCLES: What’s that? _ : 
_ AESCHYLUS: ‘Slap the actor into a mask, and 
tell him that you’re doing it because he’s forgotten 
“the good old Greek saying, ‘ Nothing too much’ 
“my dear boy, ‘ Nothing too much! ’” 


In attempting to analyse my dream I came to 
the conclusion that it conformed, objectively of - 


course, to a good Greek tradition, that it was 


knowledge recollected from what Professor J ung 
has called ‘ the collective unconscious ’. 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 
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ussian a great many different words 
can be formed from the same root by add- 
ing Prefixes or suffixes, and in general many 
fewer words’ are needed to make up a 


1 construction is also infinitely freer 
that of most Western languages. Words 
even clauses can be put in almost any order, 
trings of adjectives can both precede and 
nouns. In English you can say ‘I was 
= yesterday’ or ‘ Yesterday I was there’ or 
‘There I was, yesterday’; but in Russian 
four words can be put sonctives in any of 
sixteen possible combinations and still 
good sense. 


sreat Suppleness 
Det freedom gives great suppleness to the 
language. Not only can the written sentence 
pam every inflexion of the human voice, but 
Many sentences can be used as clauses or 
ig together into passages of almost indefinite 
length. Vladimir Nabokov in his brilliant study 
of Gogol has shown how this can lead to a 
proliferation not only of ideas and images but, 
in Gogol’s handling, even of a whole race of 
und characters as short-lived as summer 


ies. 
On the other hand, together with the absence 
the link words which help to give precision 
English, it can lead to a confusing vagueness. 
one of Pasternak’s early works—one of the 
stories which he now dismisses as ‘ immature ’"— 
he describes a boy, Seryozha, who has just 
arrived at his sister’s house and is washing after 
le journey; transliterated, the sentence runs 
: ‘And here, towel. over shoulder, sister 
oticed how Seryozha had grown’. If this 
anything in English, it suggests that it 
was the sister who had a towel over her 
oulder, but it is impossible to tell from the 
ussian whether it was not, in fact, the brother. 
Pasternak would be most unlikely to write 
is today. For it is not that construction is a 
tter of indifference in Russian—only that it is 
ined by sense and sound rather than by 
academic rules. At the same time, where usage 
does influence the word order, the Russian usage 
is often the opposite of the English. Thus in 
nglish you would say, ‘He was cross, angry, 
rious’, rather than ‘He was furious, angry, 
’, but in Russian you might get the sam 
by using the reverse sequence. 
These differences are not, however, the worst 
of the translator’s headaches. Most real problems 
ise from the lack of a common background 
between the Russian and the English reader. 
Black’ is chorny both. visually and morally. 
‘blue’ is either siny—‘dark blue’ --or 
boy—‘ light blue’. Goluboy is not ‘azure’ 
; lazurny) but very like it; however, it 
ogically connected with golub—dove or 
a bird for which the Russians have a 
feeling we all know the Russian use of 
” as an endearment). Probably 
these associations wi 


By MANYA HARARI 


pigeons, goluboy has a pleasant, cheerful, festive 
sound in which ‘light blue’ is disappointingly 
defective. 

Malinovy, which is derived from malina— 


‘raspberry—is not raspberry red but a pale mul- 


berry mauve. The mood associated with it is 
also associated with a sound: a certain gentle, 
solemn ringing of church bells is a malinovy 
zvon—a red-mauve ringing. This is sometimes 
explained as a corruption of Malines, the Bel- 
gian town famous for its carillon, but if this 
derivation is correct it has been forgotten. What 
is certain is that malinovy zvon is as familiar 
and meaningful to Russians as ‘ mauve ringing’ 
is alien and obscure to English readers. 
Krasny is red. But while red has only a visual 
or a political or occasionally an angry meaning 
(as in ‘ seeing red’), krasny has the same root as 
krasota—beauty. Segal’s Russian-English dic- 
tionary actually translates krasny as ‘red, 
serene, fine, nice, fair, beautiful, handsome, 
republican, revolutionary,: extremist ’, and Dahl 
—the Russian equivalent of the Oxford Diction- 
ary—adds the meaning ‘ strange’ or ‘ half-mad ’. 


The Red Square 

The Red Square in Moscow is usually sup- 
posed by foreigners to have been so named at 
the revolution; in fact it was always called the 
Red Square, for it was always known as the 
‘fine’, or ‘handsome’, or ‘ main’ square of the 
town. The ‘red corner’, if you find it in a 
Soviet novel, is not a corner but a rest room— 
say, im a workers’ club—where propaganda 
pamphlets and portraits of the leaders are kept; 
it has merely derived its name from the ‘red 
corner’ in an Orthodox household: this is 
traditionally the corner of the room where the 
icons hang and which is regarded as a place of 
honour—a guest coming into the room bowed 
in its direction before speaking to his host. 
Clearly in all these cases, whatever English 
words are used, they will not convey the exact 
aura of the Russian words. 

Vladimir Nabokoy has an _ unforgettable 
chapter on the word poshlost (which he spells 
* posh-lust”). The usual translation, ‘ vulgar’, is 
weak, for poshlost has a murderous way of pin- 
pointing bad faith as well as bad taste. The fact, 
he says, that this word does not exist in English 
does not necessarily mean that the concept is 
lacking but only that ‘it is split among several 
English words’. This does, however, mean that 
the unified Russian concept is difficult to 
convey. ; 

Slavny means glorious, and no Soviet com- 
muniqué during the war failed to use it of 
Soviet armies, victories, people, or achievements. 
But in Russian you can also speak of a slavny 
child, a slavnaya woman, or a slavny cat, or say 
to anyone for whom you feel affection ‘ You are 
slavny’ meaning ‘You are a dear’. Nor does 
a slavnaya girl have the poshlust—vulgarity— 
of a ‘glorious girl’. It would be possible to 
write a book on this association of ideas and 


th skies and eo include a chapter on the glory of God in 


‘, 


the tradition of the Eastern Church. But in the 
meantime slavny remains a barrier to under- 
standing. 

If there is no word for poshlost there is 
certainly no word for ftoska. It can be used 
descriptively or by itself, as an ejaculation, and, 
as such, be a sufficient comment on an infinite 
variety of situations or onthe imperfection of 


life itself. It cam mean the mildest sadness or ~~ 


the depths of metaphysical despair, and it ex- 
hausts all the meanings of the existentialist 
angoisse. The translator can only be guided by 
the Russian speaker’s mood, and perhaps, to be 
successful, he should even have a sense of the 
Russian landscape with its capacity to stress the 
isolation of man and to reflect his boredom as 
well as his exuberance. 

But when it comes to visual background, what 
may be lacking is not a word or concept but an 
object familiar in both countries. Thus houses, 
buildings, flats, all exist in Russian, but when 
we leave the gleichgeschaltet urban world we 
come upon izba. To me this brings a detailed 
image of a cabin made of caulked logs with a 
roof of thatch or wooden slats, with or without 
a raised porch, and carved and painted ornaments 
round the windows. Such houses have existed 
immemorially over the greater part of European 
Russia, but if the translator wishes to reproduce 
this image, what, in English, can he say? 
‘Cottage’ is too bourgeois, ‘peasant hut’ or 
‘house’ too general, a chalet suggests Switzer- 
land, and a log cabin Canada. You can, of 
course, put izba in italics and with a footnote. 
This is informative and may be pleasing, for the 
reader of a foreign book is rather like a traveller 
in a foreign land: he is curious about the sights 
and likes to add exotic words to his vocabulary. 


Mint Biseuit or Gingerbread? 

But a novel is not a travel book. In trying to 
draw the reader into the centre of a human 
situation, the novelist assumes him to know 
the scenic background. It may even be necessary 
for his purpose that the reader should feel 
thoroughly at home in it, and so he will bring 
in a word or an object which he has known 
since childhood just because it is familiar and 
makes for intimacy. In such a case an italicized 
exotic word in the translation, with or without a 
footnote, breaks the mood of the original passage. 
All Russian children know what a myatny 
prianik is: it is a kind of mint biscuit which I 
have never tasted outside Russia. If the author 
has brought in a myatny prianik to remind the 
reader of his childhood and so touch off his 
sensibility in as direct a way as possible, then 
it seems to me that the substitution of a piece 
of English gingerbread may sometimes be 
legitimate. 

Many critics would disagree with me, yet such 
liberties are taken for granted in dialogue. Few 
people would give a word-for-word translation 
of foreign slang: they would look for the 
equivalent slang expression. The difficulty is only 
to know what the equivalent is. What, for 


> result fe as” cutie for the seater as the 
companying image of boys in Eton collars and 
ee "g hats boarding a Moscow bus? ‘And is 


~ 
an *Caucasieth or Ukrainian? 


ar. ye 


“Names oe Their Diminutives 


__. Nor is it the custom now to transliterate such 
forms of address as ‘little brother’ or “little 
“se friend’. On the other hand the infinite variety of 
ia? Russian names is usually kept, to the confusion 


In Russia, if you have just made the acquaint- 

= ance of Nikolay  Nikolayevich Ivanov you 
eee as ‘you’ and as Mr. or Comrade 
aa Ivanov; if you go on seeing him, you will soon 
a call him Nikolay Nikolayevich; if you get to 
know him well enough you will say ‘thou’ and 


o 


cP mood and the degree of your affection, you will 


“‘- a small boy, Kolya or Kolenka or Kolka is all 
he can be.) Kolya is the diminutive of Nikolay, 


af ‘Kolenka is the affectionate diminutive of Kolya, - 


a while Kolka is grammatically pejorative—it 
in fact it usually implies merely a good-tempered 
familiarity. To dodge the issue by never referring 

- to Kolka-Kolenka-Kolya-Nikolay Nikolayevich 

me Ivanov as anything but Nicholas or Ivanov is to 

2 * dodge the whole character of Russian dialogue. 

Yet to leave them all in means bespattering the 

page with rows of letters which drive the reader 
frantic. 

_ Putting dialogue aside, Russian prose 
general is more colloquial than English. In- 
evitably, the translator has to choose between 
literal exactness and the naturalness of his tone 
—but a natural tone should not be dull. How do 
you translate? ‘His eyes shone with the fire of 
the soul ’, Should you say? ‘ His eyes shone with 
an inward fire’. This is very homely; on the 
other hand the Russian sentence is not in the 

' least startling. But this is partly because the 

_ soul has greater currency in Russian than in 
- English. Incidentally, it often replaces the 
English heart: a Russian knows in his soul what 
an Englishman knows in his heart. 
‘Pasternak’s style is as colloquial as Tosteeve 
t's, but his is a new colloquialism. His 


‘9 ‘should mean that you are cross with Kolya, but — 
, 
4 
v 


Once he was sent beyond the forest world, 

And as the valleys twisted and the rocks 
Softened in the sun and the lips cracked and the 
tongue 

~ Proud in its prison and like glass the horizon 

Within its cruel bell enclosed his youth, 

ot He had no forest words to rule the landscape. 


ae? 


Those who come back are asked for a report: 

” When, where, of what kind, how did it go, how 
i | many? 

___He smiled and plucked the answers from the air 
And found them forest words and—stretched a 
- bit, 


of the reader. And yet what else can. be done? 


call him Nikolay; and then, depending on your 


 - say Kolya, or Kolenka or even Kolka. (If he is ~ 


in 


Die Grenzen meiner Sprache bedeuten die Grenzen meiner Welt. 


r spells, 


intellectuals aidctieg abstractions, It can be earth 


violent, and it can rise from one moment to — 


the next. to the height of lyricism. He has, too, 
a poet’s mastery Of prose rhythm—a rhythm 


infinitely variable. He uses its variations to speed 
up or to slow down the pace, to create excite- 


- ment or leisure, having, so he implies, learnt the 


art of doing this from Shakespeare. 
‘He is never commonplace, and yet he is a 
iahaster of clichés; he uses them as boldly as he 


uses words from peasant language and old — 
“Russian and the rarest as well as the most | 
-current terms, and their vitality in his text . 


supports his theory that literary language 
refreshes and re-creates itself by contact with the 
language of - the street. Needless to say, the 
English version of Dr. Zhivago loses much of © 


_ the. richness. of the original. In some instances 


this seems to me inevitable. 


‘The Rowanberries 

I have referred to the associations of the 
Russian word for ‘red’, 
the expression ‘You are my little red berry’ is 
an endearment and is in no way ridiculous. In 
Zhivago there is a rowan tree which stands for 
love and kindly magic to the hero. The tree feeds 
the birds in winter ‘like a foster-mother?. A 
witch asks it to protect Zhivago and to scatter 
its berries in the wind so that one of them 
should reach Lara as a message of love and hope. 
It plays a part in Zhivago’s escape from the 
partisans, and its berries are like sugared fruit 
and like drops of blood. Blood has already 
stained the snow when a procession was scattered 
by Cossacks at the beginning of the book, and 
soon after this red rowanberry wine appears 
in sparkling bottles at a party; later, when 
Zhivago is dangerously ill, he sees dawn shining 
through the hoar frost on his window like red 
wine through cut glass, and this precedes the 
coming of Lara, who is to save him—Lara whose 


arms are also the arms of heaven as well as the — 
branches. of the tree. Earlier, just before his 


capture by the partisans, Zhivago, in his day- 
dream of being on his way to Lara, sees the icon 
lights inside the houses reflected like red berries 


bain _. A Far Fetched Story 
(The frontiers of my lan; 
Ludwig Wittgenstein: Tractatus 1 osteo Ae apices 5.6. 


NS 


Plumped out, held on a note, or muttered back- | 


wards— 
They instructed those who never left the forest. 


How had he told the story? driven back 

In the green shade to count his stores of names, 
To feel the sinews of his speech, to finger 

The texture of his notions, he was puzzled, 

For those who listened talked to him of valleys 


And melting rocks, cracked’ ips and swollen . 


tongue. 


They never left the forest. How could they know 
The valleys and the rocks, the savage glare? 


unbroken by changes of mood or theme or by | 
. transition from “description to dialogue, yet it 
always fits the subject and the speaker and is’ 


In peasant language 


wine and the tree of life, ‘is fe fnall red b 
of folk legend and endearment and the . c 4 
red with its multiple associations, as 

But at least in this case the reaiiers can discove er 


the connecting symbols i in the end. In er | 

this is impossible. The novel opens wi x : 

funeral of Zhivago’s mother. Passers-by join the 

funeral procession out of curiosity and é 
‘Who is being tel? OM . i 

1 Zhivago.’ por. : Ae “ 

ise Oh, I see seu ee ) 

oe‘ It isn’t him, it’s his wife.’ > <4. Ne 


_ Further on, on the same page, we learn - 
ihe dead woman has left a son, Yura. What 
-teader 3 needs to know is that the word Zhivag: 

s the same root as zhivoy, the masculine form 
é alive’. The accusative of zhivoy is zhivovo; 

e was buried alive’ is pogrebli zhivovo. Bu t 

zhivovo i is spelt zhivogo and its earlier form was 

_ Bhivago. So here, at the very outset, the reader 
is given a strong hint about the book; it is a book 
about life and death; its hero is a man who, 
above all else, is alive, a man who will be so 
defeated by circumstances as to be. virtually 
“buried alive’, but whose defeat will not be 
ultimate for he is Yury—George, the killer of 
_dragons, the killer. of death, How, in English, 
to. convey these hints which are so important, 
yet which are veiled by the fact that Yury is 
only one of the Russian forms of George and 
that Zhivago is not a name invented by the 
author but an existing surname, though admit 
tedly a rare one? 


Creating an Impression of Life 
Fortunately not all Pasternak’s verbal clues 
are equally untranslatable, for the importance in 
his work of language, and by this I mean also 
voice and tone, can hardly be exaggerated. For- 
tunately, too, he has expressed his own views 
on translation. In his essay on_ translating 
Shakespeare he says that ‘ As much as the author 
the translator must confine himself to a vocabu- 
lary which is natural to him ... Like the 
original text, the translation pees create an 
_ impression of life and not of verbiage ’. 
ie —From a tae in the Third Programme 


we mark the frontiers of my world.) 


_ They must have heard the sound and missed 
_ the pattern 


‘ho planted trees to mask the bare horizon. 
d yet they knew, aiey ae And they were 
ight. 


Ahd in his hand the serpents and the wand 
d on his feet the sandals. Could he do 


om 
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she 
suddenly 
became 


the 
bread- 


winner...) 


Life’s busy enough now for your wife 
—looking after you and the children, 
managing the home. 

But think of that other, lonely life 
if you weren’t there: the job-hunting, 
the strenuous work with strict hours, 
and then the housework to do in the 
evening. No time for fun and playing 


Ask the man from the 


with the children. It’s a barren exist- 
ence for a mother, but that is what 
might face your wife. 

What have you done about it? 
Adequate life assurance is the answer. 
Talk it over with the man from the 
Prudential. He will suggest a policy to 
fit your individual needs. 
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HERE seems to be some affinity between 
action painting, or tachisme, and totally 
incomprehensible writing. As might be 
expected such writing becomes even 
~ murkier than usual when it is translated from 
-_ the German and concerned with German paint- 
a ing of this kind: hardly a single sentence in the 
_-handsomely produced catalogue of an exhibition 
of the work of eight ; 
i German artists at the 
=" Institute of Contem- 
; porary Arts can fail to 
leave the reader in a 
‘state of helpless 
bewilderment. The 
painters themselves are 
re just as difficult as their 
critics; here, for ex-_ 
ample, is what Hans © 
_ Platschek says about 
his own work: 
ae As I believe it to be, 
painting is an instru- 
ment that can convey 
a reality over and 
above its fissures and 
particles, or with its 
fissures and particles, 
then the concentration 
of signs, their flicker- 
ist, ing, lateral content is 
: needed more than all 
j -the premises of 
ee _ geometry and colour 
me: splashes, 
One acquires, of 
course, the habit of 
_ disregarding what artists say about their art, 
_ but perhaps it may be asked whether it can be 
_ good for them to let their minds get into such 
confusion. Nobody would want the artist to have 
to frame a logical system of aesthetics and per- 


A, 


_ the mind might lead him to attach some por- 
tentous significance.to paint used as haphazardly 
as the words he utters about painting, — 


- that a writer who likes his sentences to have 


picture. Gerhard Hoehme, for example, has 
_ moulded out of mixed-up paint a sort of hollow 
dish which he has fixed to a panel; it may be 


profundity or interest. On the other hand one 


tions, in which the paint sticks out so far that 
it seems to require some kind of armature to 
support it, do look like relief maps of some 
alarmingly devastated area, The work of Peter 
_ Bruning and Hans Platschek is rather more like 

the usual run of action painting and their 


In her paintings at the Hanover Gallery Miss 
Isabel Lambert. pestucs her own highly idio- 


haps have his feelings held in check by this, but — 
there is also the opposite danger that chaos in - 


An obvious excuse for all this obscurity is_ 


“meaning must find it almost impossible to think ~ 
of anything to say about any individual action 


a confession of weakness, but it must be admitted © 
_ that this object provokes no reflections of any 


_ can observe that Bernard Schultze’s construc-. 


A __ canvases certainly have some vitality of touch. 


16, London PArin 


By. KLAN buy ON-BROCK 


syncratic method of — presenting figures, or 
occasionally still life or landscape, as if seen 
through a veil of greyish or brownish gauze. A 
careful inspection of the figures will show that 
the half-transparent screen through which they 
appear is mever used to conceal weakness of 
construction or evade any of the difficulties of 
te 1) ene touch is very light but she has a 


We 


“A Grey Sea, 1886’, by Wilson Steer: from the exhibition “Today and Yesterday’ at Tooth’s Gallery — 


firm and sure grasp of form. It may be thought 
that her method has too much contrivance and 
‘artifice about it, yet it seems to be justified in 
the event; these scenes behind the veil are 
mysteriously evocative and at the same time the 
artist is enabled to combine solid construction 
with a constant awareness of the surface of = 
paint. 

'Mr. John Napper is an artist much given to 
drastic changes of style and at the Adams Gallery 
he shows a number of paintings which are quite 
unlike anything he has done before. He is no 
longer a realist, no longer a disciple of Gauguin, 
but instead his work has become half abstract, 
landscapes or other subjects being dissolved into 
an elusive pattern in which some of the structure 
and colour of the scene is nevertheless. still 
retained. The landscapes are often luminous 
though there is a tendency to force the accents 

_and the contrasts of colour; ‘ Dog with a Bone’ 
shows that this new method is still porepaniie 
with firm drawing. 

Impressionism with a very i hand seems 
to be Mr. Norman Adams’ s method in his land- 
scapes at Roland Browse and Delbanco’s Gallery, 

so free that he sometimes verges on expressionist 
licence. He has a true sense of scale so that he is 
able to build up a substantial and coherent 
design on a large canvas though the actual forms 
may be as loose and evasive as in Monet’s last 


ae 


- ail 


a 


¢ jalleries — 


rater lilies. The colour is stronger than one. 
normally associates with impressionism, yet 


never to the point of disrupting the panera 


tonality of the scene. Mr. Bernard Kay’s 
abstractions at the same gallery are free in 
handling, lively “in colour, and with a pro- 
fessional understanding of the quality of paint. 
In an exhibition entitled ‘ Today and Yester- 
. day’, Tooth’s Gallery 
a f 
has put together an ex- 
ceptionally interesting 
collection of modern 
British painting, rang- 
- ing in time from Steer 
and Sickert to still 
fairly young artists. 
One of Sickert’s ad- 
mirable paintings of 
the New Bedford 
Theatre confronts a 
rather dreadful Sar- 
gent, all tricks and 
illusion; one of John’s 
~ more — callous figures, 
‘Lady with a Violin’, 
painted about 1923, 
confronts one of Victor 
Pasmore’s most felici- 
tous abstractions, al- 
most a cubist picture 
though painted about 
1951; this would hold 
its own in the com- 
pany of the French 
cubists, not only be- 
cause of the painter’s 
exatite toe but because the simple forms 
have a reticent gravity which slowly but surely 
makes itself felt. Steer comes out very well in 
this exhibition in a very early work, dated 1886, 
and reproduced on this page; in this small sea- 
scape there is an impulse, an exactness of per- 
ception, such as hardly ever appeared in the 
artist’s more ambitious compositions. Stanley 
Spencer’s ‘ Temptation of St. Anthony ’, with its 
huddle of precisely drawn nudes, two recent 
still-life paintings by William Scott, landscapes 
by William Crozier and a most sensitive still life 
of 1928 by Matthew Smith add to the interest of 
the exhibition. 
- Recent paintings by Simbari at Arthur 
Jeffress’s Gallery include a number of small 


landscapes broken up into patches of thick paint 


laid on with a knife, bright reds and blues 
naking a strong contrast with dark or earthy. 
eolours so that they. have <e the effect on 


Phir ating ’, arranged | by the Arts Council of Gres 
Britain and the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
now to be seen at the Tate Gall 

nisitions of the Contemporary Art 
1 exhibition at the Arts | Council | 
nes’s Square, S.W.1, ‘ 


Brave New World Revisited 
By Aldous Huxley. 
' Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


i by RICHARD WOLLHEIM.- 
Brave New World and 1984 have been two key 


works in the education of the modern liberal. 
For there is inherent in all forms of liberalism 
a natural tendency towards optimism, and these 
books, by pointing towards very real dangers 
of the modern world, have done their best to 
urb or tone down this optimism. What has not 
ften been appreciated is that the dangers 
indicated by Huxley and Orwell are not the 
ame. Mr. Huxley in this new essay brings out 
is point. 1984 presented us with the picture 
of a rigidly controlled society in which punish- 
ment and the fear of punishment were the main 
nethods of control: in Brave New World we 
ere shown a society no less rigidly controlled, 
where ‘ systematic reinforcement’ of desir- 
able behaviour had made any cruel or painful 
of control superfluous. With the passing 
‘the great tyrants of the twentieth century, it 
s tempting to think that 1984 is a receding 
»ssibility. But should we relax? Can we afford 
regard the conditioned nightmare of Brave 
New World as irrelevant to our present prob- 
‘lems? This is the question that Mr. Huxley 
‘raises, and in trying to answer it he passes in 
review various aspects of modern life that seem to 
suggest he was not so far wrong in his warning. 
particular, he concentrates on a number of 
ientific techniques very close in character to 
ose he envisaged in his hygienic ant-hill: 
subliminal persuasion, hypnopaedia, brain-wash- 
ing, etc. 
Mr. Huxley’s profuse gifts have never lain in 
‘the direction of balanced judgment. Both in his 
jovels and in his speculative writings, in his 
escriptions of the future state, and of the 
atural condition, of mankind, his eye is too 
readily caught by the bizarre and the aberrant. 


when he can bring himself to turn his 
k on them, he cannot refrain from glancing 
rer his shoulder. In consequence, he stresses 
hat is evil and malevolent and of ill omen, and 
is comparatively indifferent to forces that might 
‘reasonably be expected to counteract or mitigate 
destructive tendencies. It is, for instance, 
ificant that he concentrates much of his 
tion upon the amazing developments in 
-years of the media of eset 
For him these are instruments of 
ction. Yet it is to be remembered that 
‘Condorcet, that sublime optimist, who was cer- 
tainly no fool, grounded his extravagant hopes 
or the future progress of humanity on the 
ist of these media; with the rapid and 
sasy diffusion of knowledge, the fate of mankind, 
eC argued, could never regress. Would he, if 
live today, have recanted in the face of Mr. 
ys sustained, ingenious pessimism? 
ther Condorcet or Huxley is right is an 
question for us here and now. In 
hile the great merit ‘of a great pro- 
he can draw our attention forcefully 
ly to things dn Sigiprsoent: things, 


most likely, that we know about but don’t 
believe in. This Mr. Huxley does page after 
page in this all too brief essay. 

To many readers the most alarming section 
will be that dealing with the terrible increase, 
and, worse still, the terrible increase in the rate 
of increase, in the world’s population. At the 
birth of Christ there were two hundred and 
fifty million; in 1600 there were just over five 
hundred million. Today there are somewhat less 
than three billion: in fifty years’ time there will 
be over five billion. For hundreds of years pro- 
phets and religious teachers have been saying that 
the world will come to an end because there are 
so many wicked people, or so many vicious 
people, or so many godless people. The truth, it 
seems, is simpler than that: the worst will 
happen because there are so many people. 


Bizet and his World. By Mina Curtiss. 


Secker and Warburg. £2. 10s. 

This book has a remarkable history. Mrs. 
Curtiss, an American in Paris pursuing the 
letters of Proust, accidentally discovered. the 
family ‘papers of Bizet and his father-in-law 
Halévy, which had never been seen by any 
outside eye. They had been inherited by a 
mentally sick relative of Genevieve Bizet’s 
second husband, and were in imminent danger 
of dispersal, if not destruction. Mrs. Curtiss, 
who is not a musician and who at that time 
had no interest in Bizet, took steps to avert 
this. In course of time the collection, including 
diaries and a great many letters to and from 
both composers, began to fascinate her (as well 
it might) and she bought it. Aided by a strong 
nose for research, she then proceeded to unearth 
much more material from private sources and 
French official archives, This biography is the 
result. It is by a long way the best-documented 
life of Bizet, and will be an invaluable quarry 
for all students of French musical life in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Mrs. Curtiss’s methods will not please those 
who like their biography tinged with fiction and 
speculation. She has preferred to print as much 
new material as possible, for the most part 
abjuring the right to interpret and leaving the 
reader to form his own conclusions. This 
austere decision was perhaps the best possible 
service to a composer concerning whom his 
compatriots have always nourished a profound 
and imperturbable indifference. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Curtiss’s caution in connecting her 
new material with Bizet’s development as an 
artist tends to draw attention away from the 
central figure. At times she seems more 
interested in Bizet’s world than in the man 
himself; and she does not discuss the music. 
Yet she has made a fresh assessment of his 
character not only possible but necessary—and 
very rewarding. 

The most important discoveries concern his 
family relationships, and especially his marriage. 
During the few years of his artistic maturity he 
was saddled with a neurotic wife and a 
periodically demented mother-in-law, both of 
whom made endless demands on his time and 
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energy. His health, never robust, may well have 
suffered (as Mrs. Curtiss suggests) from his lack 
of that egotistic ruthlessness that enables many 
artists to shake off personal and social claims. 
But her assumption that he accepted the failure 
of the marriage and gladly resigned Geneviéve 
to the pianist Delaborde surely needs stronger 
confirmation, After all, one of the most striking 
features of Carmen is its overpowering depicting 
of sexual jealousy. Mrs. Curtiss sees in the 
heroine some traits ‘taken fromthe courtesan 


Céleste Mogador, and this is likely enough; bUtT™ 


the emotional core of the opera lies in the 
character of José. The predominant effect of the 


new letters is to underline Bizet’s moral 
integrity, which has_ often been recklessly 
besmirched. 


Mrs. Curtiss throws a more lurid light than 
ever on the corruption and intrigue that formed 
the background to Bizet’s career in the theatre. 
She proves, what had hitherto only been sus- 
pected, that he did submit the score of La 
Coupe du Roi de Thulé in the opera competi- 
tion of 1868; the prize went to the incredibly 
feeble and insipid setting by the amateur Diaz, 
who had. apparently been helped by a member 
of the jury. But the conjecture that Bizet him- 
self destroyed his own opera cannot be right: 
apart from the surviving fragments (which 
suggest that it would have ranked second only 
to Carmen) other excerpts were published after 
his death with new words and incorrect titles, 
These parts of the manuscript have since disap- 
peared, and it seems likely that the rank care- 
lessness of Bizet’s heirs allowed what was-once 
a complete autograph to disintegrate. If so, its 
fate accurately symbolizes the neglect of one of 
France’s finest composers in his own country. 

WINTON DEAN 


Small Town Politics: a study of political 
life in Glossop. By A. H. Birch. 
Oxford (Clarendon Press). 25s. 

Glossop. is a town of about 16,000 inhabitants 

within the county of Derbyshire, but more 

closely connected both by communications and 
by trade with Manchester. Glossop came into 
existence in the nineteenth century as a cotton 
town almost from scratch, owing to the suit- 
ability of the water-supply for the new milling 
industry. ‘The second half of the nineteenth 
century was a period of great prosperity, many 
of the native sons making large fortunes which 
to a great extent they spent on the town. 

During the slump Glossop suffered very severely 

from closures and unemployment; since 1945 

it has been moderately prosperous with: an 

assortment of new industries. The land on 
which Glossop was built mostly belonged to 
the Howard family, and this may well help to 
account for the high proportion of Roman 

Catholics. The other major peculiarity of 

Glossop is the extent to which the Liberal Party 

has preserved its strength, particularly in local 

government. 

Some five years ago Professor Birch of 
Manchester University, assisted by a number of 
colleagues and students, started a very complete 
survey of the political activities and organizations 
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town on the | local, county, and nation 
this book the results. It is interest 
ly and clearly written, drily, and without 
sive verbiage; it is undoubtedly one of the 
ative books available on Englisht 
oots * political activity. 
sor Birch rightly disclaims any desir 
it Glossop as ‘ typical’; but many of th 
which. he has discerned would seem to be 
lid for the larger part of England. Most 
“Striking, perhaps, is the very general disinterest 
in Politics; although most people will vote in a 
, election, and more than a half in 
municipal ones, few people are willing to do 
more; membership of one of the political 
associations is chiefly social. As a consequence 
‘the day-to-day political activity and the repre- 
mtation of the town in the various national 
ical associations, are in the hands of very 
groups of middle-aged or elderly self- 
people who are willing to give their time 
_this; and, particularly for the Labour Party, 
Bie thet the “incest ‘active people are hot 
ical of the rank and file; in Glossop they are 
dominantly lower middle class, skilled non- 
ual. 
_ In national elections, people vote much less 
in accordance with their social and economic 
Status than is believed to be the case by the 
jority of voters; according to the stereotypes, 
landlords should vote Conservative, all trade 
ni Labour (for example); but in point of 
there is considerable variation at all social 
levels. In Glossop two criteria appear more 
important than economic or class status: age and 
religious sect. Professor Birch advances the 
intriguing idea that most English people 
‘determine their political allegiance at the first 
vor election at which they are entitled to 


vote, and then stick to it; the evidence. he 
adduces is persuasive. In Glossop Anglicans 
tend to vote for, Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
against, the Conservatives; in the nineteenth 
century this contrast was overt and it is still 
erative; the strength of the Liberals in local 
mment derives mea a from the 
senters. 

Mesave more important than the study of 
directly political behaviour is the historical 
account of what the policies of the last half- 
century have done to small towns like Glossop, 

move ‘from a society which was locally 
nized, with some functional organization 
posed, to one which is functionally organized, 
ith local ties cutting across this with less and 
and less effect’. Fifty years ago, the bright boys 
‘stayed in the town, went into business or manu- 
facturing, spent their brass in the town in which 
they were respected and established citizens and 
a major part in its government. T: 

the bright boys go away to grammar school, a 

gain entrance into nation-wide networks 

government or industry; the company-ow 
factories have managers who come in as 
‘foreigners’ and do not expect to be long-term 
MescantAne 1900 the post office was the only 
: department represented in the town; 
lay there are representatives of five ministries 
nd two nationalized industries. The town life 
; been, so to speak, decapitated, local govern-— 
to near impotence (the case~ 
e ‘supply, sewerage and post-war 
op aré almost cautionary tales). — 


‘THE LISTENER 


uniformity’; largely for ideological reasons, the 
nation has chosen national uniformity. 
Twenty-two tables are included in the text, 
mostly founded on a questionnaire; but the 
questionnaire itself is not given. L 
GEOFFREY GoRER 


The Oxford Companion to French 
Literature. Compiled and edited hy 
Sir Paul Harvey and J. E. Heseltine. 


Oxford (Clarendon Press). 25s. 

The enormous labour of preparing the some6,000 
entries in this new volume of the Oxford Com- 
panion series was begun by the late Sir Paul 
Harvey and has been completed by Janet E. 
Heseltine. Since this book reflects the accurate 
scholarship demanded of all the productions of 
the Clarendon Press and has been vetted by the 
notable array Of experts named in the preface, 
it is obvious that it will immediately become a 
standard work of reference for English-speaking 
inquirers into French literature. 

The scope of the work may be suggested from 
a few examples. Under ‘ Novel’, we have five 
and a half pages in double columns of highly 
compressed history of this genre from the 
Middle Ages to Gide. Under ‘ Money’, there is 
a glossary of the names of coins. Under ‘ Drey- 
fus ’, the facts of the affair are given, followed by 
notes on its reflection in contemporary literature. 
Under ‘ Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias’ there 
is a bibliography of such works covering four- 
teen pages. Such articles as these, and the many 
full historical articles, are extras, material over 
and above the accounts of authors and of their 
works (which have separate entries under titles) 
and the explanation of allusions which form the 
staple of the book. This Companion is therefore 
very good value for the money. The précis of 
the contents*of books, particularly of modern 
novels, are so well written and so skilful in 
suggesting the quality of a writer that they 
should stimulate chance inquirers to read the 
books themselves. A remarkable example of this 
is the sensitive outline of A la recherche du 
temps perdu. 

The seeker after quick information on all 
periods will find authors and works from med- 
ieval to modern times (up to 1939) and useful 
articles on, for example, chansons de geste, 
classicism, or the Encyclopaedia. The ‘ back- 
ground’ articles seem rather fuller for the 
modern centuries than for the earlier ones and 
this sometimes results in a slight disproportion. 
The article on ‘Existentialisme’, one of the 
many good entries on modern movements, is 
rather longer than the one on ‘ Renaissance ’, 
which includes ‘Humanism’, With all due 
respect to J.-P. Sartre and his followers, it may 
be doubted whether their influence on French 


_ literature is as yet greater than that of the 
_ recovery of the classics. 


The article on the 
impressionist school in art and its affinities with 
“the symbolists is not balanced by any entry on 


the classical art of the seventeenth century and 
“its links with classicism in literature. Or if 


entries on authors are compared, it will be 
_ found that the one on Taine is longer than the 
one on Montaigne; that the one on Rimbaud 
is exciting as well as informative, whilst that 
~on Moliére is informative only. On the whole, 
therefore, 1 the user of this book, though he will 
d ‘sound matter on all periods, will find the 

more “is and attractively presented 


5 


than the a 
tage in a 
porary world. 

With a work of this kind, everyone is tempted 
to play the rather unfair game of looking for 
what is not there. This reviewer has looked in 
vain for ballet de cour, a genre analogous to 
the English mask; for Francus, the mythical 
Trojan who is the French opposite number to 
the English Brut; for Guillaume Postel, an 
eccentric of a similar type to ‘Le Mapah’ (who 
is included) but moré influential on his times. 

The last word must be one of gratitude for 
the devoted way in which a public service has 
been performed in the provision of yet another 
of the invaluable Oxford Companions. 

FRANCES AL YATES == 


“ie? | 
. This is, perhaps, an advan- 
designed to serve the contem- 


Quaint Honour. By Roger Gellert. 
Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


In the present state of our society in which 
the right of the law to interfere in people’s 
sexual relations is being disputed, it is important 
that works such as this should be read. So rapid 
has been the advance in knowledge and under- 
standing of sexual psychology, that ‘homo- 
sexuality’, a word which twenty years ago 
respectable newspapers would have refused to 
print, has become a head-line topic for public 
discussion, and there is now a widely held 
opinion that, so long as youth is protected and 
public decency preserved, a man’s private life 
should be allowed to be his own affair and no 
one else’s, 

In recommending ‘ that homosexual behaviour 
between consenting adults in private be no 
longer a criminal offence’, the Wolfenden 
Report fixed adulthood, ‘ for the purposes of the 
proposed change’, at twenty-one. Mr. Gellert’s 
play, which was performed at the Arts Theatre 
last year, is about the young whom the Report 
seeks to protect, boys of fifteen to eighteen at a 
public school, and however ‘immature’ the 
Report may consider them to be, they are pre- 
sented here as perfectly in command of their 
senses and situations and as little likely to be 
grateful for legislation on their behalf as they 
are for their house master’s pi-jaw—or ‘set 
piece’, as he calls it—with which the play 
opens. 

Mr. Hallowes is a decent chap. In his own 
opinion he is enlightened and en rapport with 
his boys; in their opinion ‘he’s not a bad old 
sausage’. In fact he is in a muddle—the usual 
muddle into which people get when they try to 
lay down-rules for the human heart—and this is 
amusingly exposed as he instructs two of his 
‘babes’, Turner and Hamilton, in the ‘mys- 
teries’ of their developing bodies and the pur- 
pose of sex: Sex is nothing to be ashamed of, he 
says, ‘ there’s nothing, in itself, bad or indecent 
about it’. “God wouldn’t have given us sex ifgit 
wasn’t a natural and... . and indeed a beautiful 
thing’, so long as it is rightly used. Its purpose 
is ‘No, no, not pleasure exactly’, nor ‘just a 
biological device’, ‘it’s intended for the final 
expression of love between a man and a woman. - 
It’s the consummation of love’. 


Turner: Sir, you remember Mulraine a term or 
two ago? 

Hallowes (with some unwillingness): Yes. 

Turner: Sir—well I thought he’d been having” 
a—how shall I put it?—a consummation with 
one of the maids, And he got sacked, sir, 
didn’t he? 


* 


ee 
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% -, what I don’t see is—well, I don’t really 


ae "mean, “does it affect your . . . body differently? 
" 5 I mean, it would be useful to know, Sir. 
Turner, it may be guessed, is a naughty little 
: oe - - boy and he is teasing poor Mr. Hallowes. He has 
had this ‘ set piece’ before—Mr. Hallowes forgot 
to tick him off the list of the ‘ enlightened ’— 
a and is revelling in a second performance, especi- 


Ep ally (for he is enjoying an affair with Tully, one 
of the prefects) the crux of the matter, which is 
although it’s absolutely all right for boys 
to be fond of each other, the wrong thing is 
for ‘ physical contact to come of it. It’s a temp- 
'___ tation you must put right behind you’. 
If Mr. Hallowes is in a muddle about love 
eS f- and sex, the boys are not—excepting Park, the 
s: head of the house, a ‘worried, muscular 
; Christian ’, who eventually denounces the others. 
Tully and Turner are sophisticated, cynical, and 
self-indulgent; they think it will be a great joke 
to see if Hamilton, an innocent ‘drip’, can be 
seduced by Tully, and in the second, and most 
absorbing, act the seduction is brought off. Not 
so the joke. It is Tully who gets emotionally 
shaken up by the experience; Hamilton passes 
_ through it with dignity, charm, and self-posses- 
> sion. He is the ‘hero’ of the play. These threé 
boys, firmly and convincingly drawn, are inter- 
- ested only in personal relationships and pleasure, 
not at all in morality or discipline. They stand 


saying is that experience is the important thing, 
and that it does not corrupt. His play (poor 
title) is highly amusing; it is also extremely 
serious. Tully’s elaborate dream speech at the 
end is a little difficult to take. 2 
: J. R. ACKERLEY 


A Prison, A Paradise 
‘By Loran Hurnscot. Gollancz. 21s. 


Whoever ‘Loran Hurnscot’ may be (and she 
* comes close enough to start one guessing), she 
has written an astonishing book. It consists 
largely of her diaries, and the foreword by 
Kathleen Raine offers the not unfamiliar dis- 
claimer about the persuasion of friends. But 
there is a sure sense of style, a literary harmony 
in the finished article, only impaired towards the 
j end by the necessity of being an unfinished 
Toe ‘confession; and this compels attentiom as much 
as the honesty, the relevance and the saving 
humour of her personal narrative. 

The first part is an intimate ioultall of 
_ profane love in the vanished *twenties, which 


ae 

et _ reappear as though one were opening a mint 
volume of D. H. Lawrence or Katherine 
-< Mansfield. There is the struggling private press — 


in the country, the tuberculous husband loved, 


shack, the search for perfection and security 
‘in unfettered emotional experience, and in 
defeat the journeys to St. Tropez or San 
- Gimignano on some small jetsam of capital. 
In a novel these might be stock properties, 
vy but the record is devastatingly and touchingly 


a radiant sensibility to natural beauty. A 


Nae poniegiae Passage bocne on the 


a4 
Co 


er (hesitating, with pimendoth Geriousness)s : 


Ss see how you can teil when it’s love, Sir, I, 


on their own feet. What Mr. Gellert seems to be © 


hated and pitied, the lover in the lonely 


alive, not recalled but preserved, and lit by — 


“The. Log’ 


will hardly doubt, the authenticity of one 
‘woman’s search ‘among vall the paths of the — 
contemporary unsatisfied 2 agnostic, from Ouspen- — 
sky and Kierkegaard to Tao-and Zen, ed of | 
the pee of prayer. % ‘ Sa. 

Francis Warsow 
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> Log’ from the Sea seiCortez 
By John Steinbeck. Heinemann. 18s. 
Ed Ricketts, Mr. Steinbeck’s great friend and. 
the original of ‘Doc’ in Cannery Row, was 
Director of the Pacific Biological Laboratories in 
Monterey, California. Such at least was the offi-_ 
cial label. But it would be truer to say that the 
laboratory was Ricketts and Ricketts was the 
laboratory—a_ haywire, unpredictable, one-man 
business, with finances weird and wonderful, 


_who nevertheless managed to struggle on without 


ever quite foundering, supplying every conceiv- 


able variety of fish, crab, anemone, cucumber, — 


sea-slug and other sea-beast, kicking or pickled, 
to museums and research stations all over the 
United States. In the spring of 1940, while 
Europe was at war and America was not, 
Ricketts and Steinbeck set off together in a char- 


tered boat for a six-week collecting trip in the 


Gulf of California—down the long Mexican 
prong that juts south below the border and up 
into the hot, dreamy, mirage-filled 700-mile 
stretch of water that lies inside it. When they 
got back they produced a joint book about it 
called The Sea of Cortez; Ricketts did the tech- 
nical stuff and Steinbeck contributed the log. 
It is this log that is here issued for the first time 


_in this country, together with About Ed Ricketts, 


Mr. Steinbeck’s long memoir of his friend, who 
was killed in 1948 in a car accident. 

It may be said at once that this memoir is the 
less satisfactory part of the book. Ricketts was 
evidently one of those intensely alive and in- 
tensely life-enjoying persons who make perhaps 
the best of all friends and acquaintances but are 
somewhat tiresome when reduced to linguistic 
terms for the benefit of those who have never 


known them. Like some of the brilliantly 


coloured creatures of the Sea of Cortez, they lose _ 
their blazon in formaldehyde. Mr. Steinbeck too 
is here conforming to that part of the American 
tradition which includes Hemingway, in the deli- 
berately homespun folksy style, the one-syllable_ 
words in primitive syntax, that ‘inverted Man- 
darin’ which is so fresh for the first few pages 
and so monotonous. after. The treatment is no 
doubt suitable for Ricketts, the practical joker, 
the cheerful lecher, the inventor of strange 
drinks, the all-time American undergraduate. It 
is a palpably sincere tribute to an obviously good 


and charming man but all the same tends to. 


provoke the gesture of impatience. 

The log of the voyage is an altogether differ- 
ent matter. Mr. Steinbeck upon the voracious 
teeming world of animals, upon man as an 
animal in that world, is superb. He is the 
perfect philosophical biologist or biological . 
philosopher, knowing enough and not too anuch, _ 
so that—illuminating fanciful or imaginative 
as he may be about the cornucopia of the deep 
—he always sees the thing in relation, in Per- 


viewer cannot ka ‘space to” say, bake a peadect a 


sila fying 


op pPchapl we “fulfilled ines "requirements as 
well as most. 
his in the Better American , tradition, the'< one 
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Th 
“that includes Miller. cat 
~ Its -was a useful, exciting and profoundly satis—_ 
voyage. For once, when reading the 
“account of others’ travels, one regrets bitterly | 
~ not having been of the company. Wayward, dis- 
_ cursive, humorous, deeply felt and nobly pon-— 
- dered, Mr. Steinbeck’s account of it all ooo 
‘be read by all who are prepared to do a little 
hard thinking outside the confines of existing 
‘teceived forms of ethic and religion. ) 
“HILARY COoRKE- 
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Es Dickens: : “The “World ee: his” 
* Novels. By J. Hillis Miller. Oxford. 30s. 


In the days when university professors wrote 
grave essays on the subject of Hamlet’s sanity, 
Oscar Wilde suddenly askrds ‘Are the com- 
mentators on Shakespeare’ really mad or only 
Pretending to be?’ It looks as if Dickens 
‘scholars’, as they are called, will soon inspire 
a similar question. Dickens himself would cer- 
tainly have had great fun with them, writing — 
a treatise in their style that would have made 
a “Flora Finching’ monologue seem compara- 
tively reasonable and lucid. This queer business 
of rooting about in a man’s work in order to 
find all sorts of hidden meanings and cosmic 
issues of which the author himself was wholly 
unaware started in Dickens’s case when the 
American critic Mr. Edmund Wilson made the 
tremendous discovery that Bleak House and the 
other novels are full of symbols. This bit of 
detective work, which would not have staggered | 
Dr. Watson or Theodore Watts-Dunton, gave 
a tremendcus impetus to Jiterary sleuthing, and 
a whole army of critics have since indulged in 
the game which Hugh Kingsmill named ‘ Hunt — 
the Symbol’. They have a limitless field at their 
disposal, nothing less than all the literature that 
has ever been produced, And when they have 
unearthed everything that can be thrown up by 
this means, they can start a fresh hunt to dis- 
cover the symbol within the symbol. aia 
_The present book by J. Hillis Miller is a fair 
sample of its kind. It is written in a style that — 
suggests profundity; much meaning wrapped up 
in a mist of words. For example, a simple, 
straightforward character, Inspector Bucket in 
Bleak House, is subjected to this: ‘Bucket’s 
triumph does not bring him a specifically human 4 
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inherence in the world. In transforming the 
world into a complex game of whist Bucket — 
transforms it into an abstract and desiccated 

jagram of itself’. Well, we won’t argue, but — 
i can’t help wondering what this author and — 


f complex character, say Becky Sharp when 

s Thackeray’s turn to beget a new lot of — 

scholars’, We are also told that Bucket’s name — 

gests not only that he is ‘a repository for evi- 

ce, but that he is, after all, hollow’. Dickens _ 
Id have been delighted to know that. 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth 


“This unusual book is unassu- 
ming and quiet but it is potent; 
_ the whiteness and strangeness of 
_ the winter fills every page; every 
_ is real . . . and odd things 
_ do happen in the most humdrum 
lives.” 
RUMER GODDEN in The Bookman. 
Drawings by G. W. Thompson 
, ¥ I2s. 6d. 


~ Sailor’s 
| Luck 


Richard Armstrong 
_ The bewitched voyage of the 
_ Katrina, enthrallingly narrated 
by the author of Passage Home, 
one of the ablest sea-writers of 
this generation. 15S. 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


E *FOR BOOKS* 


e That’s what I call quick 


VACATE 


setvice—I telephoned Foyles at 


= x0 a.m. and the book (although 


it was out-of-print) reached me 


by the next morning’s post. 2 
R —A Customer's Letter 


We can supply all Books 
_ reviewed, or advertised in 
“The Listener” and all 
other publications. 
119-125 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
- LONDON WC2_ 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 


Open y6 (inc. Sats) 
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NATIONAL FUND FOR POLIO RESEARCH 


For youand _ 
your family 
an urgent five 
minute message 
about POLIO 
RESEARCH 


Vincent House, Vincent Square, London SW1. Patron:#.R.8. The Duke of Edinburgh, k.c., x... 
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RUSSIAN PAINTING 
from the 13th to the 20th Century 
An Arts Council Exhibition 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
Extended till 8th March 
Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2-6 
Admission 2/6 
THE NEW AMERICAN PAINTING 


An Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 
Till 22nd March 


Mon., Wed., Fri,, Sat. 10-6; Tues, and Thurs. 
10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 1/6 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS SOCIETY: 
RECENT PURCHASES 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square. S.W.1 
Till 26th March 
Mon.,, Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues. and Thurs. 
10-8 


Admission 1]- 


%H —- 
“TH KENSING’ 


A 
eC 
(OVENING LECTURES 


(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 
Mar. 4th —Aesthetic Trends in 
Photography. 1839-1939 


by Helmut Gernsheim 


Mar. 11th—A Goldsmith-Designer at 
the Court of the Emperor 
Rudolf ll by John Hayward 


Norwegian Art Treasures Exhibition 
OPEN TILL MARCH 15th - ADMISSION 1/6 


what do you [a= [Ff] (Y/§ () = 


the new 
Readers Union? 


The new RU is the old RU in 
excelsis. We have provided good 
books at a fraction of their norma 


years ; but we have bigger, 
plans for 1959. : 
- It’s plain truth (though it sounds 


to devote to books the price of a 
newspaper or a couple of daily 
cigarettes you can have your pick of 
today’s publishing in RU’s members- 
only bargain editions. 

If you are lively-minded ; if you 
are interested in the enlargement of 
life that books can give you ; if you 
want home library of lifetime 
value for yourself or the family ; if 
your hunger for books threatens 


hardly do without RU. 

"The thing to do now is to get RU’s 
leaflet called ““ Down with the Cost 
of Reading ”’—find out about the 
growing privilege of RU member- 
ship. Tear out this advertisement, 
send it with your name and address. 
Or send a card or phone or call. 


READERS UNION 7” 
38 Wiliam IV St., Charing Cross 
London WC2. Telephone TEM 0525 
Your name and address in margin. 
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your bank balance, then you can) 


National 
Beauty Spots 


The care and preservation of our 
countryside is of great importance 


jin these days of progress. These 
prices for more than twenty-one) illustrated reports show what has 
exciting) been done during the year ended 


30th September 1958, to maintain 


exaggerated) that if you are ready| some of our natural beauty spots 


for posterity. 


Nature Conservancy 
6s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


National Parks Commission 
5s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Roadcraft 


A new edition of this invaluable 
driving manual is now available, 
price 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


A remarkable 
novel of the 
Dark Ages 


BRUCE 
ALLSOPP’s 


POSSESSED 


The 7th century story of the English 
slave who became Queen of France 
and Saint Bathilde 


Arnold Toynbee: “Very 
convincing. I enjoyed reading it”. 


Times Lit. Supp.: “Of great 
interest. A serious exploration 
of a remote way of life’’. 


Yorkshire Evg. Post: 
“ Beautifully done’’. 


H. F. M. Prescott: “It is not 
often that the sense of a period is 
more imaginatively conveyed”. 


Notts. Guardian-Journal: 
“All the action and excitement 
that can be desired”. 


Newcastle Journal: 
“Notably successful ”. 


New Books: “A romantic tale 
unfolded with delicacy and skill”’. 


Now at Libraries & Bookshops 12/6 
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EVERGREEN BOOKS 


THE THEATRE AND 
ITS DOUBLE 


Antonin Artaud 
“Far and away the most important thing 
that has been written about the theatre 
in the twentieth century’ — 
Jean-Louis Barrault. 
14s. 6d. 


REBEL WITHOUT A 
CAUSE 


Robert M. Lindner 
The complete record of the successful 
psychoanalysis of a criminal oaychonee 
12s. S 


THE SCIENCE OF 
CULTURE 


Leslie A. White 
A study of man and civilisation of major 
importance, 14s, 6d, 


MURPHY 


Samuel Beckett 
The first novel by Beckett and a major 
comic masterpiece. 14s. 6d. 


EIMI 


e. e. cummings 
The American poet's tour of Russia in 
his own particular stream-of-conscious- 
ness style. 17s. 6d, 


THE EVERGREEN 
REVIEW 


The latest issue (No. 6) of the most lively 
and contemporary literary review in 
English has new writings by André Pieyre 
de Mandiargues, Garcia Lorca, Frank 
O'Hara, Paul Johnson, E. M. Cioran and 
many others; togéther with an article of 
major importance on Zen Buddhism by 
Daisetz T. Suzuki. (Other issues of the 
Evergreen Review containing work by 
Beckett, Ionesco, Kerouac, Robbe-Grillet 
and others still available.) 

6d, (23s. 6d. for 4 issues.) 


17.Sackville Street, London, W.1 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
No Road Back ? 


IN A WEEK in which we have been whaling in 
open boats, and behind Rommel’s lines in North 
Africa, television’s most exciting adventures were 
those of an ordinary master-cutter looking for 
a job. He was good at his trade, and his trade 
needed good men, so he started off full of 
confidence. But his confidence soon ebbed; for 
John Arthur Morris, whose story was told in 
last Thursday’s dramatized documentary, ‘ Out- 
side’, had been in prison. One recalled Frank 
Norman’s recent remarks on the fate of the 
discharged prisoner: five shillings and a letter 
to the National Assistance Board. Morris got his 
five shillings, and letters to many officials, who 
were kind and hopeful; but they cannot always 
make employers take on, or employees work with, 


Kevin Stoney (standing, centre) as John Morris, the discharged prisoner, 


in ‘ Outside’ on February 19 


an ex-prisoner. Finally Morris left 
the district and got a job up north; 
but his workmates discovered his 
secret and drove him out. 

This was a shocking documentary, 
its harsh findings emphasized by an 
effectively strident expressionist pro- 
duction. Is Morris typical? We saw 
his wife cut by her neighbours, and 
society—with the notable exception 
of the Salvation Army—closing its 
ranks (the instinct for self-preserva- 
tion) against the man who had 
slipped up. But one man’s story is 
not less wretched because it may 
not be the story of every man in 
that position. One’s sympathies were 
entirely with Morris, to such an 
extent that one forgot he had once 
wronged the society that now would 
not forgive him. His last question to 
us all was ‘ When will my sentence 
end? ’, and we were left wondering 
what sort of a future this man would 
have; and wondering, too, about our 
whole penal system. Should the 
judge say ‘I sentence you to six 


THE ers DENER 


months in prison, followed 
by an indefinite period of un- 
employment, separation from 
your family, and suspicion 
from your fellow men? ’—a 
bleak conclusion to a grip- 
ping and well-made. feature. 
The first of Sir Brian 
Horrocks’s new series, ‘ Men 
of Action’, proved to be a 
sort of military ‘This Is 
Your Life’; except that the 
hero—Colonel- David Stirl- 
ing, who created ‘S.A.S.’, 
the ‘phantom raiders’ who 
went behind the enemy lines 
in the desert and blew up aircraft, etc.—did not 
appear in person in the programme. Sir Brian 
illustrated his talk with a few stock films, but 
visually it really came alive only when we saw 
a working model of jeeps advancing into an 
enemy airfield: yet thrilling 
though this was, it reminded 
me more of a_ schoolboys’ 
exhibition than of the realities 
of war. Colonel Stirling was 
obviously a yery daring man; 
Sir Brian also “called him a 
lucky one, but he seemed to 
lose a lot of men: One knows 
that many people had to do 
these dangerous things in the 
last war (though nobody told 
Colonel Stirling to carry out 
these raids—they were his 
own idea); but should they 
be taken out of context after 
sO many years and belatedly 
glorified? Sir Brian is an able 
lecturer, but, for my taste, he 
made the whole thing sound 
rather too jolly, like some 
kind of scouting exercise. 
Leviathan was a film made 
by a Parisian, Mario Ruspoli, 
of whaling off the Azores, 
in the old Moby Dick tradi- 


Joan Littlewood directing a rehearsal at ‘ Theatre Workshop ’, " 
London: a film about ‘Theatre Workshop’ was shown in ‘Me 
February 15 


Drawings showing the symmetry of snowflake crystals as seen in * Scien¢ 


mS 


Is News’ on February 19 


tion: open boats, harpoons, killing-lances ane 
a mile of coiled rope. The brief introductory 
studies of these simple people waiting in ther 
tents, gambling and singing whaling ballads 
had the authentic anthropological touch of 
film pioneer. The actual whaling sequences wei 
vivid, though confused: the sheer size 
leviathan to some extent defeated the small 
screen; one’s main impression was of black blobs 
on the heaving waters, and, later, of the dead 
whale looking like a small island, with oe aa 
alighting and a flag sticking out to mark it 
position. 

I suggested recently that it is hard for sci 
tists to make the inorganic clear and interesti 
to laymen. In ‘Science Is News’ (Thursday 
Professor Tolansky showed that it can be do 
He gave a beautiful demonstration of how, a 
why, snowflake crystals have such extraordina 
and detailed symmetry. He vibrated a six-sid 
metal plate on to which he had sprinkled san 
As he varied the note which produced th 
vibration, so the pattern of the sand-grai 
grew and altered before our eyes each time 
plate came to rest, yet always remained perfectl 
symmetrical. We cannot hear what the Professor 
called the ‘ heavenly orchestra’ of a snowfall— 
it is ultrasonic—but the principle is the same. 
This relation between sound and shape provided 
a delightful and highly televisual experiment. 

In ‘Monitor’, Joan Littlewood—dquiet, 

absolutely serious, and as unlike @ 
‘theatrical’ as you could possibly 
imagine—talked about ‘ Theatre 
Workshop’. This group originated 
in the nonconformist north; domi- 
ciled now in working-class Stratford, 
it is trying to bring the theatre back 
to real life and away from the art- 
fantasies of the West End, wh 

‘brilliant’ production is often 

lavished on material which has no 
connexion with reality as most of us 
know it. In the same program 

Yehudi Menuhin spoke movingly 

the late Bela Barték. During his 
too brief illustrations, I was stru 
by the beauty of the violin in tele- 
visual close-up. It is the right si 
and shape, of course; but also 
performer’s relationship to it is 
particularly intimate one, as 
could tell just from watching 
precise and instinctive care wi 
which Mr. Menuhin put down 
' instrument before resuming 
reminiscences. In contrast, televisi 
close-ups of the grand piano alway: 
seem to me crude and flashy. 
K. W. GRANSDEN 
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RAMA 
A Battle of the Nile 


Mr. NEWBy’S NOVEL, The Picnic at Sakkara, 
would have been difficult to dramatize and con- | 
‘ine upon a stage; but the swirl and tumult of | 
Cairo in 1946 was effectively channelled into our 
Sunday television by James P. Tanner and 
Robert Furnival, his adapters. They were fortu- 
nate in having such original and entertaining 
terial on which to work, and the result amply 
Justified the full time allotted to it. 

Alec McCowen was perfectly cast as 
one of the earnest, bewildered young 
men for whom he has the right mix- 
ture of moody philosophy and resolute 
Ougnacity. His part was that of young 
Professor Perry who was lecturing on 
Shakespeare in Cairo just after the war. 
One is always reading, when a political 
row is on, about huge and frequent 
student demonstrations’; the implica- 
‘ion is that in many countries the 
Sopulation consists mainly of under- 
graduates whose occupation, in turn, 
sonsists mainly of cheering, hooting, 
and marching in menacing processions. 
So the Professor’s class-room became 
1 bear-garden to which the Shake- 
;pearean stage-direction, ‘Exit, pur- 
sued by a bear’, was truly applicable. 
His lectures were a riot, or at least no 
Sicnic, and when a student picnic en- 
sued it was an engaging mixture of 
donkey-races and murder. 

In his earnestness Perry was drawing 
up a report on the wretched living 
conditions of the Cairo students. But 
that was politics, and politics in 1946 
mvolved the Crown, the Wafd, the 
Muslim Brotherhood, nationalism ram- 
Sant, and an Egyptian Dean of Facul- 
ties who had all the air of a slim, 
Srofessional politician. Small wonder 
that Perry found himself in a_ palace, 
in prison, and alternatively in danger 
bf life from too violently enthusiastic 
student-mobs and from the pistol-point 
attentions of the Brotherhood. 

What a country! One began to 
understand what the Romans had to 
but up with. All that—and Cleopatra 
coo! On Perry’s feminine front was a 
native Princess excellently played by 
Marie Burke; the lady was an authoress: 
trouble again! Then there was more 
trouble from young Mrs. Perry who {| | 
suddenly arrived as a very pretty load 
of mischief and remained to be an 
understanding wife: to this somewhat 
enigmatic character Virginia Maskell 
orought beauty and a firm touch in 
oerformance. 

There was adroit control of a large- 
scale production by Stuart Burge— 
somebody ordered a camel—and several i 
Helightful performances of the fez-heads 
notably by Vivian Matalon as an amicable 
assassin, by Elwyn Brook-Jones as the suave 
Dean, and by John Moffatt as a Muslim Brother 
moved to tears by the thought that a perfectly 

pistol had been thrown into the Nile. 

Colt thus lost might have been a nugget 

of pure gold. The essential comedy lay in the 

disastrous confusions likely to arise when 

seople who can be warm-hearted in personal 

relations almost to boiling-point are so be- 

Yevilled by politics as coolly to deem assassina- 
a mere detail of a patriot’s duty. _ 

younger or light-minded elder viewers 


. if 
Sere. ted by the printed preliminaries to expect 
some fun with a Ghost Train, or at least with 


ghosted station, in No Through Line by Ach 


H 


Scene from Lhe Picnic at Sakka 


Hewingjas Vicky in p 


THE LISTENER 


F. Kay (February 17) they had disappointment 
in store. Corley station had been closed for 
years, but mysterious lights illumined its wait- 
ing-room. Anything which could bring mirth or 
magic to that sort of apartment which British 
Railways inherited all over the country, anti- 
quated masterpieces of grime, gloom, and dis- 
comfort, would be doing a service indeed. But 
Miss Kay was not intending to divert us with 
a spook-chase; her business was to inform us 
that the miseries of the misguided may be phan- 


Robin Ranson as Malcolm, Mary Hignett as Mrs. Budd, and Mary 
art one of The Budds of Paragon Row, a children’s 


serial play, on February 17 


toms of a sort: it was not the place that was 
haunted: it was the minds of those who had 
‘muddled their love-life thereabouts. 

So we had no game of hunt-the-spectre in the 
solitude of Corley; instead we spent most of 
the time in a train and in a small-town pub 
while misalliances were discussed at length by 
some of the misallied. As they told their tales 
they established no grip on one’s sympathies, 
and were, for me, sad company. Public-houses 
‘always attract bores, and the one cared for by 
the genial landlord (George Woodbridge) had 


“its share of this affliction on the night in ques- 


tion. The players had little chance to do more 
than make an earnest pretence of being a source 
of human interest. Fortunately the mechanics 
of the business had more appeal than the men 


ra on February 22, with (left to right) 
Alec McCowen as Edgar Perry, Virginia Maskell as Mary Perry, Vivian 
Matalon as Muawiya, and Harcourt Curacao as Ahmed Mansour 
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and women.» The light-effects, seen from a 
movang train, were duly effective. 

_A new serial has begun in Children’s Hour, 
The Budds of Paragon Row, adapted by Rose- 
mary Hill from the story by Marjorie A. 
Sindall; it will probably be popular. Mary 
Hignett soon struck a’ natural note as Mrs. 
Budd, a sturdy and stout-hearted widow. Her 
daughter is a reliable school-girl who takes to 
amateur dramatics; her son has no use for such 
“sissy stuff’ and attacheshimself to the local 
‘teddies’, whose evil communications 
corrupt the good manners to be ex- 
pected in a son of such an excellent 
mum. They lead him up other people’s 
gardens on apple-scrumping raids. 
Worse than that may happen. We are 
going to have a lot of=treuble. with 
Master Budd and probably some fun 
with Shakespeare when Vicky Budd 
studies elocution. 

New Faces has made comforting 
progress since its discomforting start. 
This little reyue was adroitly compéred 
by a conjuror with a nimble wit as 
well as nimble fingers, and the dancing 
did not suffer from a self-conscious 
pursuit of the starkly modern styles. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


The Power of Astringency 


Mr. JOHN GIBSON’S fine production of 
The Exception and the Rule by Brecht 
was faithful to the author’s theatrical 
intentions and therefore succeeded as a 
broadcasting play. As I have previously 
been at pains to point out the dangers 
of “being theatrical on the radio, this 
may sound like a contradiction of my 
particular view. But Brecht’s theatrical 
form, which aims astringently at the 
audience instead of seeking the audi- 
ence’s involvement in the action, is 
admirably suited to the play of debate. 
The play of debate in itself is the stuff 
of radio. Brecht performed his plays 
with very few props because he did not 
feel that scenery or costume should 
interfere with the audience’s apprecia- 
tion of the debate in his plays. Though 
one may not agree with his particular 
views the contribution that he has made 
to a new theatrical approach is 
undeniable. 

This new approach has already made 
itself felt in sound broadcasting and 
Mr. Gibson did well to limit sound 
effects which Brecht would have re- 
garded as being analogous to the use of 
heavy props on the stage. The Excep- 
tion and the Rule was played bare and 
; flat. Even the placard scene instruc- 
tions, which are deliberately announced in a 
stage production, were announced clearly and 
flatly in this radio version which was translated 
by Mr. Goronwy Rees. 

Though the delivery was flat and though no 
attempt was made at the pretence of not listen- 
ing to a play, there were many subtleties in the 
performance. By the use of microphones with 
slightly different pitches Mr. Gibson achieved 
all the sense of physical action that was required 
in a play which derived its force from an entirely 
mental action. This mental action involved the 
listener in making up his mind about a merchant 
(Mr. Deryck Guyler; songs by Mr. Robert Stal- 
man) who takes a guide (Mr. Nigel Stock; songs, 
Mr. Ian Wallace) and a codlie (Mr. Wilfrid 
Bramhall; songs, Mr. Lloyd Strauss-Smith) into 


invites ithe. area to. pernee Nee every a 
takes place and to examine it carefully. ; 
our honoury-we note that the merchant’s gr 
al leads him into an inhuman ré Mationship, with his 

a - fellow men. He distrusts the guide and sacks 
‘him. When he is wandering in the desert with 
the coolie and the water gets low he shoots the 
coolie because he thinks that the man wants to 
kill him. But the coolie only wanted to give 
him water, and even though this fact comes 
Aegis out at the ‘merchant’ s trial for murder, society’s 
s ae current justice finds the merchant ‘Not 
Guilty’. The songs which heighten the tension 
were admirably sung to the music of Mr. Paul 


oS Dessau; the song of the law courts being terrible 
oa and majestic. 
hs 


In The Conquered, adapted from the novel by 
; se Naomi ‘Mitchison, the listener was also 
oat invited to examine the dilemma of a man; the 


as. dilemma of Meromic, a Gaulish prince taken 
ty prisoner by the Romans. As this work began its 
‘oneal ‘life as a novel there were some understandable 
BS} flaws. Though sound broadcasting is free to play 
ee with time the listener should be reminded almost 

S by whispered inference that the action is taking 
place in another age. In this play the stage direc- 
? - tions as to time and place almost choked the 
an dialogue. Mrs. Mitchison’s theme, which was the 
~ problem of divided loyalty, is an interesting one, 


‘but it had been grafted on to a background 
against which such a theme appeared too 
sophisticated. It is very debatable whether a 
man like Meromic would think as Mrs. Mitchi- 
me): son makes him think. The novel was written in 
1923 and the debate was one which must have 
been stirred up by the experience of the first 
world war. Meromic acts more in the tradition 
of the Geneva convention than in the more naive 
tradition of the warrior Gauls. He might have 
‘ seemed more credible if the dialogue had not 
constantly poked the ear with reminders that 
this was 50 B.c. 
ms In Titania Has a Mother, by Miss Caryl 
_ Brahms and the late S. J. Simon, we were treated 
to a fantasy based on Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 


a ‘Beauty. There was a frank, glorious gaiety about 
sae this work and the abiding chuckle that is always 
‘2 the fruit of Brahms-Simon offerings was not 
a destroyed. It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Anthony 
i= Juan Skene’s Man at Night again. In the field 

Bic, of naturalistic dialogue used to create suspense 

— this production, by Mr. Michael Bakewell, is 


one of radio’s masterpieces. 
é IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
. Temperate Latitudes 


peri vie REACHED the forties, the middle years, 
_ you look round you, and what do you find? So 
_ much depends on your character, vocation, tem- 
perament—and chances. Having muddled along 
so far you find, to your surprise, you have learnt 
how to live, in your own way: and life begins 
at last. Or else the bottom drops out of things. 
Something you had always hoped for is not 
going to materialize. Give it up, look the other 
way. You were always an outsider at the office, 
too inexperienced to be consulted about the 
things that really matter. And now—it happens 
quite suddenly—you find you are an old buffer. 
Keep your head in the books. The only answer 
to middle age is work, work, and work, 
. Or you are a safe-breaker by professi m, and 
you too find yourself at a crossroa With 
eleven previous convictions chalked up, you 
_know most of the big people in your job. But is 
- there any future in it? You think the world of 
the wife and kid, and they think the world of 
you. Another rap would be ten years, TO make 
it worth while would mean £10,000 in cash, and 


lighter, action speedier. 


aving that much 
. Safes grow 


handsomer, harder to rack : and they 


ue hhave less and less inside them. 


On the other hand, you may be a variety 
artist, and» you can say, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, ‘ Yes, ah’ve luvved life, every minute of it. 
Course, being on the stage, it takes you here, 
there, everywhere. An upside-down dancer at 
the Moulin Rouge—all sorts of things in me 
time ’. And you have no tegrets, except marriage. 
You had a good husband, but it was not your 
sort of life, being ‘ shuttered-up’ with a baby. 
(A nice portmanteau-word ‘that—meaning | shut — 
in, cluttered up?) Or else, neither wife nor pro- 
fessional, you lived through the anxious *twen- 
ties, the worrying *thirties, hoping at least that. 
you would be ‘kind and nice-looking ’ in 
middle age. But look in the mirror: still thin’ 
and cross. And living in a one-room flat, you - 
miss someone to offer you a cup of tea, a 
friendly chat, when you are not well. Or per- 
haps you like your beer? No, not a spirit- 
drinker, or anything like that. But what the 
others can’t finish is eee welcome. And, of 
course, your doctor says . 

The choice is endless, as was shown in a half- 
hour programme ‘The Middle Years’ on Feb- 
ruary 15: and this, apart from time, was limited 
to a range of north-country characters. It was a 
model of its kind, to be imitated, I hope, on a 
larger scale. No ene of tact, Gear: and patience 
must have gone into the fecordines by Ronald 
Lloyd, and into Stanley Williamson’s produc-. 
tion. This was an outstanding sample of what 
radio can now do best, provide a sound-picture 
of the individual life—a glimpse of something 
deeply incorrigible and reassuring, underneath 
all the statistics and pronouncements. 

Parliament, that preserve of the middle-aged, 
gave us a second insight into its ways on Feb- 
ruary 16 in the Third Programme. With a 
different selection of exponents, the tone seemed 
And some odd but 
important questions came up. Why is the House 
one-third too-small for its full quota of occu- 
pants? It makes for intimacy. Members can 
speak, not bellow or declaim, as in Continental 
chambers. And it makes for a sense of drama 
when a really full house overflows into gangways 
and around the Speaker’s chair. Why is it so 
often empty of an afternoon? The much- 
whipped member, with affairs to mind, has to 
escape some time. And why those all-night sit- 
tings? They give satisfaction to both sides: a 
sense of uncompromising thoroughness. And are 
they, I wonder, meant as a sort of compensation 


for those empty afternoons? 


Youth and hot blood came to the fore in 
‘The Bearded Warriors’, a programme on Fidel 
Castro’s revolution in Cuba, presented by Chris- 
topher Serpell and Alan Burgess. This was an 
exciting piece; and it put real flesh on the melo- 
dramatic bare bones which the news has given 
us. The participants blazed with conviction. 
But the summing-up was critical, and lucid. 
I hope this will be followed by later surveys of 
the progress of ‘the first idealist revolution in 
Cuba’, whose fate remains a capital question-. 
mark. I would put only a small one against the 
debate, in ‘Matters of Moment’, on public | 
opinion polls, in which sceptic and committed 
expert failed to meet each other’s questions or 
objections, and retired without trophies on either 
side. ; 

‘Parents and Children’ last week had much 
more to offer, with a discussion on the virtues 
and failings of grammar schools, between heads 
of school and household. This programme, 
though impromptu, was as tartly characterized 
as a choicer Page or two by Miss Compton- 
Burnett. 

Davin Pau 
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{ 1e ee if pak were willing someti 
ea tay late out of bed, to hear various odd 
organs (they sounded as though they were sn 
boxes of pipes) in various out-of-the-way plac 

played and displayed by experts; sas 

r. 
noises, for the most part. — 

‘It happened that on Wednesday - night - Jas 
week, wanting to discover whether what or hac 
been ‘told was true, that the same tune is playec 
night after night at the end of each Third Pro 
gramme, that I came upon one of these curiou: 
organ recitals and was rewarded with an experi: 
ence for which I cannot but be grateful, th 
sound of a claviorganum in Gosford House 
.East Lothian. It was delightful and, for me 
‘perhaps no more than that, as music; but th 
hole recital was surrounded by a fine 
‘translucent atmosphere, and it struck me as al 
utstanding example of proper programm 
‘presentation. Not that the production was in an} 
way complex, certainly not at all ‘fancy’ $a 
as quite simple but completely effective in al 

BD ncbittisive: artistic fashion. r 
- Lord Wemyss, the owner of the house an 
“this strange hybrid instrument which, | 
gathered, is part harpsichord, part organ, intr 
duced the recital, seemingly talking in a studi 
for his voice had a quality as though the ai 
round him was as dry as his manner of speak 
ing. Then came the music, played by Mr 
' Michael Thomas; no grand broadcaster he 
vocally at least, though an expert in displaying 
his. wares; and ‘it was then that the character o: 
‘the recital changed. Atmosphere came in, | 
slight, pleasant reverberation which made 
feel instantly that I was present in that bij 
room that Lord Wemyss has described, such ; 
grand chamber as I could never hope. sociallt 
to enter, yet felt almost at home in, as the litth 
organ wheezed and the harpsichord chuckl 
Willingly I gave myself up to the illusion a 
personal participation, and when the end cam¢ 
I was not ready to leave Gosford House, cer 
tainly not ready for the tune which, sur 
enough, followed at 11.5, bringing me back 
cruelly, I felt,.to earth. 

Earlier that evening Daniel Jones’s Fifth Sym 
phony was given for the first time, though i 
was not that performance so much as the seconc¢ 
(on Saturday) that I recall here. Both wer 
admirable as orchestral playing. On Saturday 
the balance over the air was nicely calculatec 
and I do not doubt that the same obtained ir 
~Wednesday’s performance, though for that 1 
twas in the Festival Hall and so cannot venture 
an opinion. Daniel Jones conducted in bott 
instances and surely no composer could . have 
been better served by his players than he by 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

_ It needed two hearings to get any fast hol 
on the work, a large expanse of music, three- 
quarters of an hour playing time filled with 
exuberant expressiveness that was too insistent 
in its claims on one’s attention—climax on 
climax in ceaseless array, it seemed—so that by 
the end of Wednesday’s performance one was 
jleft with such a store of impressions as could 
only be sorted out at the next playing. Then 
‘things did become rather clearer; one thing 
Quite clear, in fact—that in this symphon 
Danial Jones has not only stuffed us too full 
for our poor digestions to cope with but he ha 
‘ftuffed his score to overflowing. Such lack of 
-feticence is pardonable in a child, who may be 
-¢xpected to grow out of it, In an adult it ma 
-fecome ingrained habit and that, for a comp 
yorking in the delicately balanced systole 
_@astole of symphonic development, is. 

1s. Bruckner had frequent attacks 
ase and the effect of it can es 


in | acs: and also in Shostakovich. | 


Jones’s new symphony is infected with 
‘same 


system, leaving it very weak; the finale had 
ended some minutes before. the symphony 
finished. Could it be- pruned? Why wait? 
his ardent Welsh musician is notoriously 
prolific. Better surely to go ahead with 
another, more concise symphony,  with- 


—< 


t sickness which eventually” 
all the ‘goodness from the music’s 
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out waiting for another B.B.C. commission..- 

A sonata for solo violin by Leonard Scott, 
finely manipulated by Yfrah Neaman, had much 
about it that was interesting and some moments 
of emotional satisfaction. Surely, I felt at first, 
this is an outmoded method of expression,a 
single. violin striving to exceed its natural 
powers? But evidently not; for Mr, Scott made 
his sonata sound a reasonable means of com- 
munication. Of course, technique was to the 


fore (as in J. S. Bach’s solo violin music), and 
yet there was © 
struggling sensitivity, trying to free itself from 
a tangle of notes’ I can see the absorbing inter- 
est in writing such a work and also in playing 
it. But I fail to see what expectation a compos:r, 
even one of Mr. Scott’s proved ability, can have 
that it will be listened to with pleasure. It 
seems a rare, private indulgence. ~ 
Soorr GODDARD 
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About Mahler’s Early Symphonies 


By DONALD MITCHELL 


The Second Symphony will be broadcast at 7.0 p.m. on Thursday, March 12 (Third) 


F I were asked what is the most striking 
feature of Mahler’s early symphonies I 
should reply ‘their genius’. That answer 
_# might raise a smile, because genius is, after 
all, what everyone expects of a composer for 
whom claims of greatness are made. If he were 
not a genius, the original question would not be 
worth putting. But my answer, short, evasive, 
defensive, silly, truculent, as it may seem to 
some, does, in fact, represent for me a com- 
pressed way of saying something factual about 
the character of the works concerned. 
_ Mahler wrote his First Symphony between 
py and 1888. When he started composing it 
'—if the dates are to be believed; the Mahler 
C uae is mostly a muddle—he was a young 
man of twenty-three. (His first masterpiece, the 
ng-cycle Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, was 
mposed between December 1883 and January 
1885.) The Fourth Symphony was written, 
rather more swiftly, between 1899 and 1900, by 
which latter date Mahler was a man of forty 
land at the peak of his career and fame as a great 
conductor and head of the Vienna Opera. I think 
it a sensible division of his work to regard the 
first four symphonies, covering a span of seven- 
}teen years as ‘ early "—on the grounds of musical 
character alone, I would hasten to add, not 
aturity—though, as we can see from the 
tes outlined above, the last of the early sym- 
ies belongs to the beginning of Mahler’s 
middle-age. 

That he managed to cram so much into so 
little a space was an extraordinary achievement; 
and even at the very end he was embroiled with 

tenth (unfinished) symphony whose torso 

n still put many a ‘ modern’ work in the shade 

is a parallel here with Bruckner’s Ninth). 

think his ability to work much more swiftly, 

create with fewer labour pains, and this 

ite the increasing elaboration and ‘‘ diffi- 

culty’ of structure and style, tells us something 

portant about the development of Mahler’s 

ae after the turn of the century and throws 

ive but revealing light on the singular 

ture of the early symphonies. J 

I would not wish to diminish in any way 

dividual achievement of any of the first fou 

phonies. None the less those works did, 
very real sense, clear the way for the three b 
tal symphonies, Nos. 5, 6, and 7, 
where Mahler, to my ears, stood firm on speci- 

ally symphonic feet and made a major con- 
ion to the symphony, whose history in the 
atieth century, in terms of real successes, is 
pretty short one; and I. think we must claim 
Aahler’s music for our century, not view it as 
ar of the nineteenth, though where we ‘ place’ 
eg logically is less important than recoz- 


_ diverse 


being preparative to some degree or other, and 
we discover ample precedent in the first four 
symphonies for some of the most striking de- 
velopments in the last five and fragmentary 
tenth. To take one broad example, the first 
movement of the Fourth, one of Mahler’s most 
brilliant, elegant, and accomplished structures 
—and one of his most original—clearly antici- 
pates the close-knit, minutely organized, inten- 
sive thematic textures which characterize the im- 
mediately ensuing symphonies; indeed, this 
movement may be regarded as the hinge upon 
which Mahler’s instrumental style turned into 
the new departures we encounter in Symphonies 
Five to Seven. 

But there are not only large precedents. There 
are also small ones. For instance, that seemingly 
innocent movement in the Third Symphony, the 
popular minuet, divulges a most subtle feature— 
an overlapping of the successive re-entries of the 
principal tune with the concluding bars of the 
preceding alternativo. To put it crudely, some- 
thing starts before something else has finished. 
This practice is the source of a like event in the 
Andante of the Sixth Symphony (as it is, per- 
haps even more importantly, of one of Mahlier’s 
most imaginative strokes in the first movement 
of the Fourth—the novel telescoping of the end 
of the development with the beginning of the 
recapitulation). Another example spans the years 
between Mahler’s First Symphony and what 
proved to be his last. The finale of the early 
work is often described as the symphony’s 
weakest movement. Rather loosely built, it may 
be; it contains, none the less, much of the most 
original music in the symphony, and among the 
most original passages are some which strikingly 
foreshadow the manner and method of the 
Rondo Burleske in the Ninth, one of Mahler’s 
most ‘advanced’ movements. Or to approach 
this question of precedent from yet another 
angle, we might say that all the vocal and choral 
movements in the early symphonies, Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4, are consummated in the choral Eighth 
Symphony; and if we wish to pin down the 
precedent for the type of monumental sonata 
movement which Mahler handled so masterfully. 
in Symphonies Six and Seven, we need search 
no further than the gigantic first movement of 
the Second Symphony. The scale of this move- 
ment plus the mosaic-like thematic texture of 
the first movement of the Fourth Symphony 
would seem to me to add up to the experience 
which promoted the imposing sonata structures 
a the later symphonies. 

But these (admittedly important) links apart, 
‘there is little else which binds together the early 
and later works; and whereas we can, without 


monstrously: abusing the term, suggest that 


“symphony ’, deduced from a tradition however 

and careless of chronology — say, 
Bruckner, Schubert, Schonberg, Brahms, Stra- 
vinsky, Beethov en—makes accepted sense if 


i a. 2 ; : 
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applied to Mahler’s Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Ninth symphonies (the cap, so’ to speak, fits), 
the same can scarcely be said of the earlier works, 
despite individual movements which anticipate 
the development of an explicitly symphon‘c 
language after 1900. There, perhaps, rests the 
centre of my proposition. The later works do 
speak a language; the earlier speak volumes 
(literally so!) for the power of Mahler’s 
idiosyncratic genius, which could create solitary 
worlds of sound—constellations, one might call 
them—wholly independent of an established 
convention. 

The, Second Symphony (composed between 
1887 and, 1894) is of epic dimensions, a 
closed world which opens out from the im- 
mensity of the funereal first movement, is 
motionless for a moment in the relaxing (and 

popular) Andante (which Mahler came to view 
as an error of judgment on his part), and then 
picks up momentum again in the brilliantly 
ironic scherzo. The contralto solo, ‘ Urlicht’, 
dispels the acidity of St. Anthony’s sermon to 
the fish (the scherzo is an instrumental trans- 
formation of the Wunderhorn song) and divulges 
a stillness, a promise of calm, before the storm 
which marks the wild outbreak of the finale, 
whose long chain of dramatic episodes culmin- 
ates eventually in the symphony’s chorus of 
resurrection—the first movement’s majestic cele- 
bration of death (C minor) is resolved in the 
jubilant E flat in which the work closes. A 
central episode in the finale is a noisy, brash, 
brass-band-ish, ‘vulgar’ march, which makes 
no bones about its mundane origins: We have 
here a precedent for the world Mahler was to 
launch in the first movement of his Third Sym- 
phony which, even more intensively than in this 
instance, relied upon an unprecedented trans- 
figuration of popular, ‘banal’ materials as its 
principal means of expression. 

This movement from the Third Symphony 
and the march in the finale of the Second have 
caused many a listener, conductor and critic to 
wince. But we must not close our ears; we must 
learn to keep them open. The sublime choral 
theme, Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n, also promin- 
ently serves the march, and sounds there as 
much of the earth as, later, it sounds above and 
beyond it. But it is one and the same tune. 
Until we can feel the unity which underpins 
these seemingly irreconcilable contrasts, we shall 
continue to make small headway in our under- 
standing of the peculiarities of Mahler’s style. It 
is in the early symphonies that we encounter 
them in their most actite form. 


Booking has opened at the Royal Albert Hail for 
the Third ’s presentation of Mahler’s 
Exh Symphony (the ‘Symphony of a Thousand ”) 
on March 20 at 8.0 p.m Jascha Horenstein will 
conduct the London Symphony Orchestra, massed 
choirs, and soloists. ’ 
% 


that (as in Bach) a kind of - 
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Bidding | 


Final: of a 
By HAROLD FRANKLIN: and TERE 


aoa R. and Mrs. J. Tarlo, who had entered 
: M: competition as a last-minute substi- 
ce tute pair, won the final of the bidding 
contest for married couples from Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Healey of Worcestershire, but by the 
narrowest of margins. The hand they were 
invited to bid demanded the most delicate treat- 
ment. Love All. Dealer, East: 


would have been me» | he a final contract of 
Four Hearts, and Five "Hearts ranked next 


the hand was originally dealt in a match between 
America and Switzerland both teams showed 
the same measure of optimism as our 
competitors. . 

In all these programmes the pairs have been 


WEST EAST given marks for ‘style ’—the degree of convic- 

&AK754 432-8 ‘- tion that their bidding seemed to carry. Their 

‘ WAS. ¥K76532 score is the mean of two, awarded independently 
ihe @ 104 @AK863 by the two of us, and is used to break a tie 
iz &® A1065 & None when, as in this instance, both pairs score the 


same principal marks, The Tarlos were marked 


Both pairs declared the Acol system and the at four by both of us, giving them a mean of 


ve London pair were the first to bid, as follows: four—the Healeys were marked at one by 
x WEST Ye EAST © Franklin and at two and a half by Reese, giving 
$ ; é, J. Tarlo Mrs. Tarlo them a mean of one and three-quarters and 
= _ 1A making the Tarlos the winners. 
2S 3D Perhaps Mrs. Tarlo might have considered 
eye! 4C repeating her diamond suit (that is where her 
4H 6H values were) rather than make a cue-bid in 
"4 No Bid clubs. It seemed however that their errors were 


of judgment rather than in lack of mutual 
understanding. J. Tarlo suggested at once that 
the club bid might well indicate a void, but was 


There were points of resemblance in the 
auction of the Midlands pair, who also reached 


Six Hearts: alt , : 
4 side Hage too short of values in the red suits to allow this 
to excite him unduly. Mrs. Tarlo decided that 
mi Lge his lack of enthusiasm sh 

25 3D is lack of enthusiasm showed an absence of 
values in clubs, and the less he kad there, the 

2h 18 4D : ‘ <, ee 
more he was likely to have in the red suits, and 

4H 4 NT : : : ar. 
5S 6H particularly in the hearts which had been twice 

No Bid: supported. 


And that, in our view, is where both the men 
Six Hearts scored four out of a possible ten: 
its success depends upon both red suits dividing 

- well, an odds-against chance. A maximum ten — 


hurry faithfully to support partner’s heart suit. 
A doubleton is not particularly strong support. 


. and Arthur L. Hayward. Cassell. 30s. 


discover the Italian for a depth charge and a 
destroyer, the English for centvale elettrica ang 
genio zappatori. 

A clear idea of the potential value of the new 
dictionary can be got by taking a subject like 
art history and looking up some of the more 
familiar terms. Immediately, both halves of the 
index prove helpful. For instance, looking up a 


Messrs. CASSELL’S ARE.7O BE congratulated on 
; adding a valuable new Italian dictionary to the 
others which they publish—one that could 
become the most useful of all. 
‘—s‘* The chief author of it has done his work well. 
He is Professor Rebora, now Professor of 
English Studies at the University of Milan but 
before the second world war and for many years 
- Professor of Italian at Manchester. He has had 
‘the -~+help of a team of revisers led by Dr. 
-.  Guercio of London University and Mr. Hay-— 
-—~-—s ward, the reviser of Cassell’s Concise English 
Dictionary. 
_ . Apart from the convenient single volume size 
and reasonable price of the new book, 
Es its chief advantage has also been the cause of 
some delay in bringing it out, namely the fact 
bd ‘that it contains many instances of new usage 
- popularized by the second world war and by 
the technological revolutions which have taken dictionary goes on to say that with the word 
place since it ended. Thus, one can quickly seta, the two together mean ‘shot silk’. This 


, a 


the two words decapitazione and decollazione. 
Looking up the second word in the Italian 
half, one finds ‘ Decollation; beheading (esp. of 


that can be used to describe colours painted 
together in a way that shows their different 
hues related to the diffusion of light (a favourite 
trick, for example, of Federico Barocci). Look- 


participle active meaning ‘changing’, but the 


highest with eight. It is well to add that when _ force: was in part based on that support. 


is in the black suits and that the hand is 


‘may have misjudged the situation—in their © 


iE A New Italian ae 


Cassell’s Italian-English, English- Italian Dictionary. Compiled by Peiro Rebora with the assistance of Dr. reatis M. Guercio : 


‘beheading’ of St. John the Baptist, one finds ~ 


St. John Baptist)’. Then, cangiante is a word — 


ing up cangiante, one finds that it is a present 


sip dy 


: , , . pe ia Se i 


rs REESE « < 


“When a ha response is followed by suppc ort 
there is a natural inclination to suppose | at t f 
‘main strength, after spades which he has alread 
shown, is in clubs. When partner has bid 
red suits it seems that a bid of No Trumps 1s 
best calculated to show that one’s main strength 


sufficiently balanced to make No Trump os 
Mot unattractive. A possible auction ¥e d 
in 


then be: 
WEST EAST 
‘ Pe 1 H 2 i 
yi F 3D 
3 NT 4D q 
4H No Bid a 


Or, if it is felt that West has done too little with 
his excellent controls: 


WEST EAST 4 
—_ gD & hen 4 
2S 3D a 
3 NT 4D 74 
5G ME 0) 
i “5H ~ No Bid 


| <d 

East should decline the final invitation because 
the texture of the heart holding is too wea 
and partner’s support was delayed. Ace-8 is 
a quite satisfactory holding for the delayed sup- 
port—as much as partner can reasonably loo 
for: it may be much less than he will count on” 
from support more freely offered.  — . 


Listeners’ questions about bridge may be addressed 
to the Editor, and Mr. Franklin and Mr. Reese nied 
deal with them in due course. 


. F md 
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is excellent, because shot silk i isa reliable SFiitene 


_ tion of what the word means when it is used’ 


technically of colours. Occasionally, however, | 
there is an error. All’art historians know that 
the word particolare in a catalogue of pictures 
means ‘ a detail’ of a picture illustrated, that 
is | to say a fragment of the whole composition. 
Looking up ‘ detail’ in the dictionary 0: one dada 
he alternatives dettaglio, particolare and min~ 
‘uvzia. But looking up particolare, one does not 
4 nd any mention of the meaning detail. 
. jit is no use expecting too much. ‘Ca 


sir Palaces. Nearly every visitor comes: 


is not in’ the few -Ttstiad Ratan 
lish-Italian. But then neither were meant to 
e the place of the lexicons, Broadly speaking 
oae Can say that the a will be 


igs PEARS IN SYRUP 


: HAVE ee with this fifteenth-century 
‘ecipe for pears in syrup from Perkin Possenet’s 
ookery ‘book and found it good. Allow one and 
i half good-quality cooking pears for each per- 

on, and boil them whole, and unpeeled, in plain 

ater until tender. Let them cool. Meanwhile 

ke a ‘syrup by boiling half a bottle of cheap 

d wine to which you add half a cup, or more, 

f soft brown sugar, .a teaspoon of ground 
inger, and two large pieces of saffron. 
' Peel and cut the pears in pieces and | 
hem very gently in the syrup. When they are 

ll steeped, strain them into a serving bowl, 
reduce the syrup by brisk boiling until thick, 
md pour it over the pears. Serve cold with 
whipped cream. 
~ HAROLD WILSHAW 


AVOIDING FALLS AT HOME 


ore than 7,500 people died in this country in 
1957 as the direct result of accidents in the 
nome. More than half of these deaths were due 
0 falls. 
Falls happen mostly to elderly people, and 
cause is often a simple one: badly tacked 
irpets; loose stair rods; small mats on slippery 
shed floors; trailing electrical flexes; brooms 
nd buckets left lying in dark hallways. The 
wisest thing to do is to go over your home with 
a “check list ’, making sure that all these details 
ire attended to. The Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents publishes a check list which 
is well worth using, called Danger at Home. 
- One or two things worth remembering are: 
do not use ‘polish under small mats, and, in any 


a 


“We 
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are 


af Broadcast Suggestions ‘for the 


case, always use a non-slip polish. Make’ ‘Sure 
that the lighting in your halls and passages is 
adequate; it is poor economy to use weaker 
bulbs.there. Try to persuade your children to 
put toys away, particularly small-wheeled toys, 


and do not let them play on the stairs. Give 


your elderly relatives capacious bags to hold ail 
the odds and ends they like to carry round with 
them, so that they always have a free hand with 
which to hold on to the bansitsices when using 
the stairs. 

~For yourself, jeebes to use properly 
‘haliinced kitchen steps to get things down from 
high places, and do not stand on flimsy chairs. 
Finally, when there are small children about, a 


well-bolted gate at the top and bottom of the © 


stairs is essential. 

If, in spite of precautions, one of the family 
does have a fall, what should you do? If the 
person appears to have injured a limb, do not 
try to move him about. Unskilled handling of a 
bone injury can convert a simple break into a 
more complicated one, and can certainly cause 
pain. The best thing to do is to call your doctor. 
While you are waiting for him, please do 
not give hot sweet tea. If there is a fracture 
to be set, then an anaesthetic will probably be 
required, and an anaesthetic cannot be given 
unless the stomach is empty. Keep the 
injured person warm with blankets and stay 
near him. 

If the person is ‘knocked out’ by his fall, 
even if only for a few seconds, it is essential 
that he see a doctor. He might seem to be per- 
fectly well when he comes round again, but 
do not take any chances. If the person is 
well enough, then by all means take him to 


Housewife 


the doctor instead of calling the 
you, but go as soon as possible. 


or to 


E RAYNER 


Notes Saerontri butors 


GEorRGE ScoTr (page 359): Editor of Truth, 
1954-57 

Sir WaLTER Puckey (page 361): Chairman 
of Management Selection Ltd.; Director of 
International Computers~and—Tabulators, 
Ltd.; President of the Institution of Pro- 
duction Engineers, 1953-5; author of What 
is This Management? and So Yowve 
Going to a Meeting 

J. H. Gramncer (page 367): Lecturer in 
Government and Public Administration, 
Cornwall County Council 

PATRICK Moore (page 369): Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society; author of 
Guide to the Moon, The Solar System, 
The Amateur Astronomer, etc. 
KENNETH GLYN JONES (page 371): Naviga- 
tional instructor in an aircraft corporation 
WALTER Humpuries (page 373): Lecturer in 
Scottish History, Aberdeen University; 
author of William Ogilvie and the Pro-: 
jected Union of the Colleges 1786-7 

A. G. GuEsT (page 375): Praelector in Juris- 
prudence and Junior Dean at University 
College, Oxford University 

ManyA Harari (page 381): translator of 
The Thaw by Ilya Ehrenburg and (with 
Max Hayward) Doctor Zhivago by Boris 

Pasternak 


Crossword No. 1,500. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 


Crime Cross-number. 


By Spider 
book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, March 5. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final 
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the number of the third class ticket 
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Dear Chief-Inspector,—As you were in charge of the 
investigations when that pres young woman fell from 
the morning train from A to I am writing to you. As 
it happens was sitting in the pak cee car counting cups 
and kisses When.Fred Smith the engine driver told young 
Jim to get cracking, and the train pulled out on its daily 
784 minute run, and while I was on my way back to my 
seat later, a man, call him Mr, X, deliberately heaved her 
out through the window. Maybe the Sunday paper’s yarn 
about her coming into a fortune shortly on~coming of 
age had some truth in it, and anyway no-one likes to see 
aman get away with murder. - 

As you have now explored every avenue, left no stone 
unturned, and are convinced that it was an acide see 
what you can do by plain deduction and a little simple 
arithmetic. If you can do square roots, these, but you 
eet t have to, in order to find the murderer’s name and 
address. 


Vv & across+100=19 across, and 11 down+270=2 down. 
You know the rules; one digit in each square, no age 
a. with nought; the figure alphabet goes—A is 1, B is 2, 

is 3, etc. 

Her fiancé saw her off, and though she blew him five 
times as many kisses as the train pulled out as she had just 

yen him, those he gave her and those she gave him equal 

time due at B; whilst Mr.» X’s surname equals the 
are of the number of cups in the dining-car, plus the 
mber of the house he lives in, and there were nine 

es as Many passengers as there were people seeing them 

_ off, thou the latter, when squared, less the combined 
ages of I and Fred gives the street name where Mr. X 
may be found, And, for good measure, the girl’s age in 
months plus Jim’s father’s age in years, both doubled, give 
travelled on and 
which was still in his macintosh pocket yesterday; but 
make sure that the digits in 11 down add up to the 
sum of the digits in 12 down before you 3 make an arrest. * 


Yours ho; 
a Mr. X. 
oa mail. 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Name of street where Mr. X lives 

5. Number of cups laid out in Gining-car 

6. Her age in months 

8. Number ef Mr. X’s house 

9. Fred’s age 
10. Mr. X’s first name 
14. Number of kisses he gave her before she left 
15. Number of Kisses she gave him 
17. Time train left 

19. Number of people seeing their friends off 
20. Mr. X’s surname 


DOWN 


1. Number of passengers on the train 
2. Number of minutes train was late at B 
3. Time train due at B 
4. Age of Jim’s elder brother 
5. Number of wheels on the engine 
7%. Age Jim’s father claims to be, though he always adds 
one on for luck 
9. Number of Mr, X’s ticket 
11. Square of Jim’s age minus 270 
12. Total of all ts collected during your investiga- 
tion 
13. Jim’s age 
16. Number of; post-departure, airborne kisses 
18. Her young sister's age in years - 
19. Number of coach from which she fell 


Solution of No. 1,498 


NOTE 
26 must be L11 t make wp the total of 400 runs 


ist prize: A. O. Baxter (Macclesfield); 2nd prize: 
M. R. Ridley Qondon, N-6)33rd prize: R. S. 
Stanier (Oxford) ‘ 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University. Degree 
without attendingthe University; it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient. means of.preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim; 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ:, LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ag- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc: 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES. 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successfuls 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


DENTURE WISDOM 


THE WAY TO 
SELF-ASSURANCE 


Follow the advice of your Dentist 
and you can be sure your dentures 
will remain comfortable and secure 
throughout each day. 

Dentists recommend daily use 
of Corega—the so sure, so safe 
vegetable fixative. A sprinkle on 
your plate provides a strong 
suction bond which gives perfect 
adhesion, and makes your dentures 
feel actually a part of your 
mouth. 

Get a tin from your 
chemist today; use it and 
see how self-assured you 
become as you talk, laugh 
and enjoy your meals. 


For Denture Comfort, 


The fixative Dentists recommend 


THES ETS TeNER 


Tuition by post for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


: : : : et | 
@ A Degree of the University of London isa very valuable qualification and may 
be obtained wirHoOUT “RESIDENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OR ATTENDANCE AT 


LECTURES. U.C.C., 
tuition by postal 


) lessons for General 
Entrance requirements), and the Degree examinations for B.A. 


with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, conducts 
Certificate of Educati (for 
B.Sc., 


B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. The College, founded in 1887, is an 


Educational S 
London University Examinations. 


Trust, and has a distinguished record of successes at 
Fees are moderate and may be paid 


by instalments if desired. Free re-preparation in the event of failure. 
%* PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 


; 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


| 


NFLICT 


Your donation can bring hap- 
piness and more to a refugee 
waif such as Lee Jae Ku in 
Korea, who was rescued as he 
dragged himself between stalls 
groping for discarded scraps 
to eat. It can replace hunger, 
cold and loneliness by a better 


above all, show friendship. 
Please enable us to give a 
smile like Lee.Jae Ku’s to 
another refugee child. 


5 
4 


fs 


will provide a hot nourishing meal 
for 60 refugee children in the 
Near East, 


£1 
£5 


maintains 4 limbless children for 
a week, ; 


Please send your generous’ donation to: 


Listener Relief, Barclays Bank Ltd., Old Bank, High Street, Oxford 


| 
] 
| 
| 
] 
] life; sickness by health and, 
] 
| 
| 
| 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 


* Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 


There is an 
Urgent Need for 
DISCARDED 

CLOTHING | 
Send to Listener 
Relief, c/o Davies, 

‘Turner & Co., 50a, 
Bourne St., London, 
$.W.1 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 
Essential to suecess in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam.; on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjegts 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 

Full details of how you can obtain the 

General Cert. are given in our 136-page 

Guide—FREE and without obligation. 

Personal advice on request. 

Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright's Lane, London, W.8. 
““NO PASS—NO FEE” 


he School of Careers 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park pee, N W.10, and published by the British 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE 


ISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 


} 


R.W.S. GALLERIES 
26 Conduit Street, W.1 


—_ 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF RAINTER 
—ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS 


ANNUA 
EXHIBITIO 
MARCH 2—2 

i 


Weekdays 10—5 Saturd 10—1 


Admission 1)-\} 


f. 


Broadcasting Corporation at 35 M High Stre 
ondon, W.1.—February 26, 1959 pb ag] gr 


Write for 
Profit — 


If you are interested in writing as 
profitable hobby, send today for a fr 
copy of ‘* How to/Succeed as a Writer,’ 
the prospectus issued by the Regen 
Institute, whith has a 40-year record 
outstanding success. Subjects covered 
by the courses include: 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
ARTICLE WRITING - 
FEATURE WRITING | 
WRITING FOR RADIO & TY 
WOMEN’S JOURNALISM J 
WRITING FOR CHILDREN ~ 
Take the first step now, Write to 
The Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/30), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for free pros- 


pectus describing the most comprehensive 
service available to new writers. ‘ 


SNAMIP// 4757 
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STEPPING STONE TO SUCCESS 


is to enrol for one of 


MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES © 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Individual Preparation for this Vital 
Examination 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Specialised Postal Tuition for ALL examinati 
FREE Text-books and Stationery 
Write NOW for FREE Prospectus stating 
subjects interested in, to o 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 


MERCER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
| 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


is far and away the easiest of a 
shorthands to learn, to write and te 
read; thé-reason is that it uses thi 
ordinary letters* of the alphabet 
Speedhand enables every word i 
the language to be condensed an 
instantly read back, the Speedhan 
form indicating the sound of thi 
English word. Here is a fast, efficien' 
phonetic shorthand which you a 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 2 
hours (the “short course” in o 

9 hours) without correspondene 
lessons. For full particulars of th 
“new edition of the Speedhand Manua 
and free trial-lesson, please write 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHA 
(Dept. L.52) Hills Road, Cambridg 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted toeditorsona 15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories‘are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS, to Dept. 32, 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 20 yearswehavebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 

Professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 

officials—all types. Many of the aufhors you — 
tead are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
teturned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from 
BRITISH INSTITUTE ; 


G 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


Chronicle House - Fleet St London-EC 4 


